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‘sitting’ safely 


A new student leaflet introducing infant 
nutrition as an important part of baby sitting 


and now it’s yours for the asking. 


You asked for it... 
Gerber’s student leaflet is now offered in a completely new form. 


Together with Gerber’s complete Teacher’s Manual on Infant 
Nutrition, it offers a comprehensive study course in this all-important phase 
of preparation for homemaking. Subjects include: 


* Responsibilities of Sitters and Parents 
* Notes on Nursing Care 
* Infant Nutrition and Feeding Suggestions 
* Safety Tips * Play Activities 


‘Sitting: 
Safely 
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For free copies of ‘Sitting’ Safely babies are 
and a copy of Gerber Teacher s Manual our business _ 
on Infant Nutrition, write to Gerber 
Products Company, Dept. 251-1, Fremont, our only 
business!® 
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THE DOOR IS OPEN TO 


THE ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE now offers selected 
college graduates the training needed to qualify as 
professional dietitians. Through the 12-month Die- 
tetic Internship Program—approved by the Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association accepted candidates 
receive outstanding training in administrative and 
therapeutic dietetics. 


Upon selection for the Program you are commis- 
sioned a 2nd Lt. in the Army Medical Specialist 
Corps for a period of two years. You enjoy the pay, 
prestige, and privileges of your rank. In addition, 
every year you earn a 30-day vacation. 


During your service you can develop your profes- 


sional abilities and advance in rank. Upon comple- 
tion of tour, you may apply for further service. 


ARMY MEDICAL 
SPECIALIST CORPS 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


A CAREER IN DIETETICS 


PROGRAMS FOR STUDENT DIETITIANS 
STUDENT DIETITIAN PRO- DIETETIC SUMMER PRAC- 


GRAM. Junior or senior col- 
lege students who qualify 
for this program can com- 
plete their studies while 


TICUM. Students due to com- 


plete their junior year at 
college can gain practical 
experience in this 6-week 


earning over $200 a month. hospital program. 
You are invited to mail the 

coupon today for more 

information about the Dietetic 

Internship Program, or tir 

Student Programs. 
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Nutrition with a flair . . . that is the 
way the information in the book- 
let, Eating Is For Everybody, has 
been presented. It suggests that with 
a proper diet men and women may 
have a better chance to enjoy a merry 
old age together. Designed to inter- 
est both men and women the booklet 
is intended to “sell” nutrition to the 
“hard-to-reach” group who will not 
seek nutrition information. Single 
copies available to home economists 
from National Dairy Council, 111 
North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Marrietta Henderson, Chairman 
of the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics at Hood College, Frederick, 
Maryland, has become a member of 
the Advisory Council for The Pills- 
bury Awards Program. Each year 
the program offers a unique “on-the- 
job” training fellowship to an out- 
standing home economics major. The 
Pillsbury Award winner becomes as- 
sociate director for one year of the 
Pillsbury Junior Home Service Center. 


You're Entertaining is an_illus- 
trated booklet that provides a variety 
of basic information to guide the 
young hostess in planning her first 
really grown-up parties. Topics in- 
clude: how to prepare invitations; 


appealing, inexpensive decorations to 
make; fix-ahead tips on party foods; 
know-how with accessories and equip- 
ment; budgeting; the care and han- 
dling of guests. In addition, a Party 
Cue Sheet lists suggestions for six 


favorite get-togethers the 
hostess can plan. Copies are free to 
individuals, and quantities will be 
supplied without charge for distribu- 
tion to school or recreation groups. 
Send requests to the Home Service 
Center, Scott Paper Company, Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 


young 


Those of you who were at the 
AHEA meeting in Denver last June 
saw the debut of a new educational 
filmstrip, A Thought or Two, About 
a Pot or Two, introduced by the 
Aluminum Company of America. 
This latest of Alcoa’s classroom 
visual aids is a 35mm filmstrip of 


color photos and drawings, graphically 
depicting the characteristics most de- 
sirable in quality cooking utensils. 
Star of the show is a cartooned pony- 
tailed teenager whose pixyish appeal 
is designed to hold student attention 
while the film describes general 
characteristics of good utensils, essen- 
tial facts about aluminum cookware 
and its care and use, and the numer- 
ous uses of aluminum in utensils other 
than pots and pans. Home economics 
instructors may obtain copies of the 
filmstrip by writing to: Cookware 
Filmstrip, Aluminum Company of 
America, 702 Alcoa Building, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


The KitchenAid Imperial, a com- 
pletely new series of automatic 
dishwashers in the medium price 
range, has been introduced by The 
Hobart Manufacturing Company. In- 
terchangeable front styling, capacity 
for a service for 12, redesigned racks 
for new loading ease, push-button 
control, and an automatic detergent 
dispenser that provides new washing 
versatility are among the principal 
features of the new Imperial series. 
These ‘dishwashers are available as an 
undercounter built-in, a convertible- 
portable, and dishwasher-sink combi- 


nation. 


The Cereal Institute has announced 
the availability of a new, colorful, 
29-frame filmstrip with captions en- 
titled, Creative Cookery with Cere- 
als for high school home economics 
classes. Based on the 36-page Cereal 
Cook Book that accompanies each 
filmstrip, it introduces students to 
interesting new ingredient uses and 
serving ideas for breakfast cereals. 
Home economics department direc- 
tors and supervisors may obtain free 
prints by writing to Educational Di- 
rector, Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 


Have you tried Heinz Cheese 
Soup? In addition to its being used 
as a satisfying appetizer or a main 
dish soup, it can be used as a sauce 
for meats, fish, or vegetables . . . in 
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casseroles, fondues, and even pastries. 
Some interesting and practical menus 
are available from Heinz in a booklet 
entitled For Variety Cook With Cheese 
Soup. 


A new learning aids unit will be 
available from Betty Crocker of Gen- 
eral Mills the first of February on 
mealtime planning. The color film- 
strip, Meal-time Can Be Magic, cov- 
ers meal-time planning for pleasing, 
appetizing, nutritious meals and wise 
use of money, time, and energy. 
There is a narration guide accom- 
panying the filmstrip. The student 
booklet How to Master the Art of 
Meal-time Planning supplements the 
information in the filmstrip. 


Recent appointments: Edna Poyner 
has been advanced to the position of 
assistant home service director for 
the Norge Division of Borg-Warner 
Corporation. She will direct the na- 
tional Norge home service field staff 
and coordinate _factory-distributor 
home service activity. Kathleen 
Brick has succeeded Miss Poyner 
as regional home service director 
covering ten western states... . Kay 
Murphy O’Flynn, former food and 
home editor of the San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin, has joined the public 
relations staff of J. Walter Thompson 
Company as creative home economist. 
.. . Erna Nibley has been appointed 
food consultant to The Charles E. 
Hires Co. Miss Nibley’s main re- 
sponsibility will be the development 
of new recipes and food combinations 
utilizing root beer. She also will serve 
in a consulting capacity on parties, 
picnics, and general entertaining. . . . 
The Hobart Manufacturing Company 
has established a KitchenAid Home 
Service Department, and Mary 
Grace will head the department. 
Miss Grace will assist in testing pres- 
ent and future developments of home 
dishwashers and electric housewares 
and will work with electric utility 
groups, builders and architects, home 
economics directors in schools and 
universities, and with dietitians. 
Campbell Soup Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of Virginia 
Ames as manager of the institutional 
nutritional program of the home eco- 
nomics department. Miss Ames has 
worked as a hospital dietitian in this 
country and in England, in food serv- 
ice in college residence halls, and 
with Armour & Company’s institu- 
tional program. 
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FROM THE 


“Is there one full-time guidance 
counselor for at least every 300 pupils 
in the high school?” 

“How many students are dropping 
out of high school before gradua- 
tion?” 

“Is an up-to-date file of occupa- 
tional information and college catalogs 
available to your students?” 

The above questions are from a 
list included in “How strong is your 
school?” published by the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. It deals with Titles III, 
V-A of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. The booklet also contains 
suggestions for what parents can do 
and what citizens can do. Copies are 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price, 10 cents per copy. 


Recommendations of the 1960 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth that have to do with em- 
ployment of youth form the basis for 
the November 1960 issue of The 
American Child. Articles include “A 
National Program,” “Community Ac- 
tion,” “Vocational Training,” “Coun- 
seling and Guidance,” and “Migrant 
Children.” The American Child is 
published by the National Commitee 
on Employment of Youth, 419 Park 
Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 


i “Consumers Want to Know” is 
the title of a 30-minute, 16mm sound 
film about Consumers Union and Con- 
sumer Reports and how CU operates. 
The film is available for rental or 
purchase by schools, women’s clubs, 


and other groups and_ individuals. 
Rental rates are $7.50 for one day; 
$11.25 for 2 days; $15 for 1 week. 
Requests should be sent well in ad- 
Union Film 
Library, 267 West 25th Street, New 
York 1, N.Y. 


vance to Consumers 


“Today’s Woman in Tomorrow’s 
World” reports the conference com- 
memorating the 40th Anniversary of 
the Women’s Bureau held in Wash- 
ington June 2 and 3, 1960. The re- 
port contains the talks given at the 


conference, some charts and _ tables 
about women workers, high lights of 
Women’s Bureau activities over the 
past 40 years, and a list of the 
Bureau's current publications. Copies 
of the report are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for 50 cents each. 


“Some Films and Film Strips on 
Recruitment in the Health Field” 
are listed in the publication of that 
name, a second edition of which was 
issued in August 1960. For copies, 
write to Health Careers Program, 
National Health Council, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N.Y. 


A new edition of “Family Life— 
Literature and Films” provides an 
annotated bibliography prepared by 
the Minnesota Council on Family 
Life, one of the state associations of 
the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions. The 36-page publication may 
be ordered from the National Council 
on Family Relations, 1219 University 
Avenue Southeast, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota. The price is $1 per copy. 


Films and filmstrips available for 
classroom use are listed in catalogs 
available from Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service, Inc., 3 East 54th Street, 
New York 22. N. Y., and from Mc- 
Graw-Hill Text-Films and Filmstrips, 
330 West 42d St.,. New York 36, N.Y. 


Recent publications by various 
agencies of the government include: 

“New Dimensions in Higher Educa- 
tion” series—No, 3 “The Experimental 
College” (15 cents); No. 4 “Impact 
of College” (15 cents); and No. 5 
“Management of Learning” (20 cents). 

“Buildings, Equipment, and Facili- 
ties for Vocational Agriculture Edu- 
cation” (45 cents). 

“Parent Education and the Be- 
havioral Sciences,” Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 379, single copies 25 
cents. 

Order the publications from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


“Man-Made Fibers Fact Book,” 
a 32-page booklet published by the 
Man-Made Fiber Producers Associa- 
tion, Inc., is offered single copies free 
from the publisher. The booklet de- 
scribes the industry; gives information 
on plant location and investment, em- 
ployment and other business aspects; 
summarizes uses and consumption of 
the man-made fibers; and lists trade- 
mark names and Association members. 
For a copy of “Man-Made Fibers Fact 
Book,” write to Man-Made Fiber 
Producers Association, Inc., 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


The 1961 edition of Fiber Facts is 
now .being distributed by the Ameri- 
can Viscose Corporation. In addition 
to an expanded glossary, denier con- 
version tables, and current data on 
the Corporation’s personnel and 
products, the pocket-sized textile di- 
gest contains a broad explanation of 
the Avisco Integrity Tag Program and 
a 22-page guide to man-made fibers. 
Copies of “Fiber Facts” may be ob- 
tained free of charge from Product 
Information Office, Public Relations 
Department, American Viscose Cor- 
poration, 1617 Pennsylvania Blvd., 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 


“How to S-t-r-e-t-c-h Your 
M-o-n-e-y” by Sidney Margolius, 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 302, has 
been written to help families learn 
how to be masters of their money. 
Early in the bulletin, the author urges 
that families have clear-cut goals as 
a first step toward financial planning. 
He quotes several of the competences 
which the American Home Economics 
Association set forth in Home Eco- 
nomics—New Directions as examples 
of the kinds of abilities families need 
for effective living in the economic 
area. The bulletin is in the usual 
clear, readable style of the Public 
Affairs pamphlets and should be help- 
ful both to families themselves and 
to teachers, Extension workers, and 
others advising and assisting families 
learn the techniques of money manage- 
ment. Copies of “How to S-t-r-e-t-c-h 
Your M-o-n-e-y,” Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 302, may be ordered from 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16, N.Y. One 
to 9 copies, 25 cents each; 10 to 99 
copies, 20 cents each. 


“Money for Rent” tells “how your 
bank will gladly extend credit to help 
(Continued on page 70) 





LET'S EACH DO OUR PART 


With guidance counselors 


Three thousand counselors have just received a mailing piece from AHEA. Can we help in follow up? 
Here’s a beginning check list: 


High school teachers 


Do we recognize our responsibility to provide counselors with information about 
range or extent of course offerings 
type of student who will succeed in home economics 
opportunities in areas of home economics and related areas 


Do we seek information from counselors about the use of 
appraisal techniques 

test results 

cumulative records 


Do.we use this information 
to help determine individual differences of our students 
to provide for these individual differences in the classroom 


Do we supply information for case records because of our closeness to students and families acquired 
through home visits? 


Colleges 
Do we provide high school counselors in our area with information regarding requests received, job 
placements, salaries? 


Do we invite them to our campus 
to see programs in action 
to discuss common concerns from high school point of view as well as college 
Please turn to page 69 


AHEA Public Relations and Communications Committee 





From the Desk of the Executive Secretary 


If the first 10 days on the job are any indication 
of what is to come, an air of excitement and friend- 
liness will permeate the opportunities of work and 
progress. My first 10 days as executive secretary 
of the American Home Association 
have been full of wonderment and delight, antici- 
pation, and eagerness. Actions and attitudes - of 
the headquarters staff immediately and simultane- 
ously communicated to me loyal support and help- 
fulness. Teleg ‘grams and greetings from state 
associations, related organizations, and friends as 
well as flowers greeted me that first morning. I 
felt I belonged! And I belong to the city, too! 
I have a most wonderful > your complete with 
balcony overlooking a park and a pink, modern 
kitchen. 

Already I've found that no two days are alike. 
I've had a beautiful, “snow holiday” 
in Washington. I’ve enjoyed camellias from the 


Economics 


newsworthy 


garden of a college dean while I was in Alabama. 
There, I met with members of our AHEA commit- 
tee on federal research related to home economics 
in the Montgomery office of Senator Lister Hill. 
I saw how wit and wisdom go hand in hand with 
legislator and committee alike. 


I met U.S. Treasurer Ivy Baker Priest at a 
Soroptomist luncheon and saw the family side of 
a political figure. She took me to her office, where 
I had a firsthand personal account of her family, 
and Mrs. Priest autographed a dollar bill for me. 
Incidentally, she is a real booster for home eco- 
nomics. Please note—home 
political party favoritism—Mrs. Priest one day and 
Senator Hill the next! In addition, I went through the 
White House while the Eisenhowers are still there, 
and I'll go again after the Kennedys move in! At 
a luncheon of the Women’s National Press Club, 
I heard Pierre Salinger. You see, already I'm into 
the political flavor of the place. 

The tea given at AHEA Headquarters where so 
many old and new friends, including our president, 


economics shows no 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 


DEL ANKERS PHOTOGRAPHERS 


AHEA President Dorothy S. Lyle (right) and Vice- 
President Jean Taylor (center) welcome A. June 
Bricker, the Association's new executive secretary, to 
her position at the Headquarters of the American 
Home Economics Association. The three were pictured 
during a tea at AHEA headquarters on December 10, 
when Dr. Bricker was introduced to Association mem- 


bers in the Washington (D.C.) area. 


welcomed me to my new post was delightful. You 
may be sure that Mildred Horton and the staff 
applied the arts and sciences of home economics 
to make the event given in my honor a real red 
letter day among my first 10. 

Alre ady my mail from members has presented 
ideas, questions, suggestions, invitations, requests. 
Many committees are scheduled to meet during the 
coming weeks. In fact, I've met with two com- 
mittees during these first 10 days. 
to be much on the move. Pe riodically, 
talk with you through a page in the JourRNAL, 
you my of things from this 

And nothing would ples ise me more 


Things continue 
I hope to 
sharing with view 
vantage point. 
than to hear from you. 

A. JUNE BRICKER 


ASSOCIATION 


Fifty-second Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, June 27 to 30, 1961 
Headquarters: Public Auditorium 
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To Think Like Home Economists 


S I understand our task here, it is to consider 

how we can meet the third challenge of 

New Directions—“To strengthen education for 

the profession” with particular reference to our 

area of foods and nutrition. I am choosing to begin 

with the charge that in revaluating our objectives, 

we should set new directions “in the light of the 

philosophy and trends of basic education with 

which professional education in home economics 
must be co-ordinated.” (1) 

Out of the flood of current studies and critiques 
of higher education I shall select two which seem 
to me particularly relevant. The first, based largely 
on a survey of catalogs, led to the conclusion that 
“the programs of even our most conservative liberal 
arts colleges have been revolutionized in the past 
several decades through the addition of programs 
Thus, 


home economics curriculums, which have from the 


with specific vocational objectives” (2). 


beginning combined general and professional edu- 
cational aims, conform to the prevailing pattern of 
college education in the United States. Such inte- 
gration of educational objectives had strong support 
from Alfred North Whitehead, often called our 
greatest educational philosopher. He maintained 
that 


The antithesis between a technical ‘and a liberal education 
is fallacious. There can be no adequate technical education 
which is not liberal, and no liberal education which is not 
technical, that is, no education which does not impart both 
technique and intellectual vision. In simple language, 
education should turn out the pupil with something he 
knows well and something he does well. (3) 





Our domain in home economics . . . the relation- 
ships and resources involved in meeting the needs 
of everyday living. 











Marion D. Sweetman 


Dr. Sweetman is a professor of food and nutrition 
at the University of Maine. This is a condensed 
revision of a talk on “New Directions in Home 
Economics and the Teaching of Foods and Nutri- 
tion at the College Level” given at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, to the college teachers 
of foods and nutrition of the northeastern region 
on April 22, 1960. 


Other findings from this study were that (1) the 
more forward-looking professional schools are in- 
creasing the amount of general education required 
and (2) these same schools are examining the 
nature of their professional courses with the aim 
of reducing to a minimum or completely eliminating 
skills—shop work in engineering, for example. 

The second study (4) reported attitudes of 
professional faculties towards liberal arts subjects 
and was based on inventories completed by 3400 
teachers in 182 colleges of agriculture, business, 
education, engineering, home economics, journal- 
ism, music, nursing, and pharmacy. In all these 
professional areas, liberal arts subjects were strongly 
favored. The number of departments in which 
such courses would be required by at least 50 per 
cent of those answering were greatest for faculties 
of home economics. On the average, home econo- 
mists preferred that about 40 per cent of the 
curriculum be devoted to the liberal arts; 39 per 


shall 


assume that a pattern in which at least half of the 


cent definitely specified half or more. | 


hours required for graduation be in arts and sci- 
ences will increasingly prevail, not only in home 
economics curriculums in universities but in those 
in the teachers’ colleges which are everywhere on 
the way to achieve the status of general state col- 
leges. Relative costs as well as educational philoso- 
phy dictate this trend. 

Another trend which should concern us is the 
movement toward increased academic rigor. The 
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proportion of women seeking admission to colleges 
is increasing; housing shortages promote high selec- 
tivity; high schools are placing renewed emphasis 
on traditional college preparatory courses and on 
traditional scholastic values. We must ask ourselves 
whether the courses we offer in home economics 
will attract and retain the interest of superior minds 
previously accustomed to high academic demands 
and presently meeting them elsewhere on the 
campus. 


Beginning Courses 


With these aspects of the contemporary situa- 
tion in higher education in mind, let us take a 
very critical look at the one-half of the under- 
graduate program reserved for home economics 
courses. I believe that beginning courses, often in- 
cluded in a common core, are the most vulnerable 
of our offerings. In relation to the trends just 
listed: 

1. Are their objectives clear and relevant to the 
proper purposes of higher education? 

2. Has their content been revised to meet changing 
ways of living? 

. Has their intellectual quality kept in step with 
the capacity of our students, with the knowledge 
available in related science and applied research, 
and with other disciplines on the campus? 
What should be the major purpose of the begin- 

ning, or core courses, in foods and nutrition or in 
any phase of home economics? I believe we can 
clarify our proper educational goals if we agree that 
the purpose is not to train expert homemakers. Is 
it not a fair analogy to point out that the purpose 
of medical education is not to turn out exemplars 
of health? I am reminded of a reference to a law 
school dean who resists all proposals of practicing 
lawyers for adding to the curriculum courses that a 
good lawyer should have, by saying that his only 
objective is to train students to think like lawyers 
(5). Suppose we agree that the primary aim of 
our core courses is to teach our students to think 
like home economists. Wouldn't this mean that 
we would evaluate theories, products, procedures, 
in the whole broad area we have staked out for our 
domain—the relationships and resources involved in 
meeting the needs of everyday living—by asking, 
“What will be the effect of this idea, this action, 
this fact, on the efforts of individuals and families 
to achieve their goals and values?” 

Responsible judgments of this sort are based 
on broad appreciations of cultural differences plus 
relevant understandings in all eight aspects of 
family living outlined in New Directions, of which 
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our area of food and nutrition is but one. Although 
capacity to make such judgments may make our 
students better homemakers, our overt purpose 
should be to qualify them for leadership in improv- 
ing some of these aspects of living. 


Changes in Food Patterns 


Space does not permit extended analysis of the 
changes that affect what people need to know to 
select and use food for maximum satisfaction and 
welfare. But, has your department within the last 
five years seriously studied and acted upon the 
implications of just these three changes? 

1. Reduction in the amount of household prepara- 
tion of food plus the general availability of well- 
written recipes and menu suggestions, and the 
relatively high level of discretionary spending 
possible for most families. It is not too soon to 
begin to contemplate the consequences of this 
trend which Dr. Personius has said indicates that 
“The food activities of the homemaker of to- 
morrow may conceivably consist largely of open- 
ing cans and packages, adding water to con- 
centrated foods, operating a freezer or refrigerator, 
and subjecting food to a limited heat or micro- 
wave treatment.” (6) 

. The tremendous increase in the number of food 
items stocked by the average grocery store, now 
estimated te be 5,000 as contrasted with 1,000 
no more than 20 years ago. To this trend, add 
the ubiquitous efforts of Madison Avenue and the 
food faddists to influence choices. 

. The shift away from patterns of selection char- 
acterized by nutrient deficiencies to patterns of 
selection resulting in widely prevalent excesses 
and imbalances at all ages. 


Intellectual Quality of Courses 


Finally, has the intellectual quality of our food 
and nutrition core kept in step with the capacity 
of our students or with the knowledge they need 
and that is available? We teachers of foods and 
nutrition have a right to be proud of our science 
affiliations, of our contributions to food technology 
and public health. But have you looked into the 
content of other undergraduate courses that our 
students are studying these days? Just one ex- 
ample—in beginning chemistry they are learning 
about electron shells, quantum numbers, dipole 
moments, activation energies, van der Waals forces. 
When they are asked what they learned today in 
Foods, must they answer—I learned how to cook 
eggs, how to set a table, about the Basic 7? 

In New Directions, the committee outlined 12 
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competences fundamental to effective living and 
stated we can measure our success as home econo- 
mists by the degree to which we are able to con- 
tribute to the development of these competences by 
individuals and families. Six of these competences 
relate to food and nutrition; the extent of their 
scope—family and community health, effective con- 
sumption plans, wise use of economic resources, 
effective performance of homemaking tasks, intelli- 
gent participation in legislative and other social 
action programs, and understanding co-operation 
with people in other cultures—does not allow for 
trivia in the six hours or less that we can claim from 
the usual total core. We won't defend lessons on 
cake-making, as one teacher did recently, by saying 
that so many of today’s students “don’t know what a 
homemade cake tastes like!” 


Professional Preparation 


Although beyond the scope of the committee 
report let us consider what should be some new 
directions in our professional specializations—the 
undergraduate preparation of food service man- 
agers, dietitians, food testing and research assist- 
ants, prospective nutritionists, and others. Much 
of our emphasis to this point has been on breadth; 
here our foremost concern should be depth. 

A first problem involves the kinds of expertness 
we should seek to develop. For example, what is 
the appropriate balance between dexterity in food 
preparation and facility in analyzing food-prepara- 
tion problems? This, of course, is a challenge to 
argument in any group of home economists. But 
some new factors throw weight toward emphasis 
on principles rather than on their applications 
which have been characterized by Dr. Eppright 
as “an endless number of pleasant but blind alleys” 

The academic climate has become increasingly 
critical of class time spent on skills; other profes- 
sions, such as engineering, are working — 
their elimination. Factory processing of foods i 
reducing the need for household or, for that matter, 
institutional food preparation skills to the single 
one of being able to read simple directions. 

But I can hear some murmur that our students 
must have certain practical skills and actual experi- 
ence with the conventional basic food preparations 
to meet professional expectations. Well, for those 
that are necessary perhaps we can devise ways 
other than use of formal class time for our students 
to achieve them. First, however, we must decide 
which are essential and, in so doing, critically 
regard the nature of our responsibilities to our 
professions—remember the law school dean. Per- 


HOME 


ECONOMISTS 


haps we should resist the pressure of our profes- 
sional dietitians and their employers when they 
request that we provide more practice in institu- 
tional management for our students. Engineers are 
expecting employers to take more responsibility 
for this phase of training, not less. 
of our profession, perhaps job responsibility for 
skills should be changed and would be more readily 
changed if our graduates had other knowledge of 
importance to employers or their clientele. In this 
connection, we should note that both public school 
and extension home economics programs are not 
without their critics for this very emphasis on doing 
I believe that we 


In other areas 


versus understanding. In short, 


must move rapidly in the direction of reducing 


laboratory time to a minimum and using the time 


More 
emphasis on principles and less on detailed appli- 


we do retain for demonstrating principles. 


cations is a campus-wide trend in the sciences. No 
graduate in a chemistry major is trained in all of 
the skills he may need on a particular job. 

A second barrier to de pth in our teaching of food 
and nutrition is the stratum of attitudes our stu- 
dents possess toward the sciences which we have 
required them to endure. How can we help convert 
their learnings in these subjects from a set of 
boring irrelevances to be forgotten after the last 
examination to a source of vitalizing insights for 
dealing with specialized problems in food and 
nutrition? 

Note that I have suggested the responsibility 
is ours. We cannot expect the science teacher, 
currently harried by the task of incorporating an 
overwhelming mass of new material in his own 
field—material often of revolutionary significance- 
to establish the hierarchy of emphases that we 
would like our students to master. It is futile to 
assume that the inevitably superficial survey of 
concepts of importance to us will imbue our stu- 
dents with the depth of understanding needed 
to make applications without substantial help. We 
are not alone in this necessity; every professional 
curriculum based on science has the same problem. 

It is not only a necessity for us to face this prob- 
lem; it is an opportunity. We have recently been 
reminded that part of the enthusiasm that spurred 
on our early pioneers was generated by their vision 
of the potential role of improved sanitation based 
on chemistry and bacteriology in improving family 
welfare. Fifty years ago nutrition had no compar- 
able aura of glamour about it. It did achieve some- 
thing of an inspirational halo in the thirties and 
the ensuing wartime exploitation of its newer 


findings. But with the generally improved nutri- 
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tional status of the fifties and, in this country at 
least, disappearance of those superficial signs and 
symptoms on which we depended for drama, our 
teaching has too often reached a plateau of pedes- 
trian communication of facts which seem to the 
student to offer little challenge for current sig- 
nificance. 

We can both revitalize our teaching and help 
our students see the values of basic science by 
asserting our membership in the whole sisterhood 
of life sciences. These are the disciplines now 
organized about the concept that all living organ- 
isms build themselves up and maintain themselves 
in a state of dynamic equilibrium by continuous 
processes of synthesis and breakdown at the cellular 
level, by reactions of a complexity scarcely sus- 
pected two or three decades ago. 

The basic role of food is to furnish the raw 
materials for this complex of activities. Even in 
an elementary nutrition course where neither time 
nor student background permits detailed examina- 
tion of all the known intricacies of metabolic path- 
ways, the skillful teacher can develop a schematic 
picture which will communicate an excitement that 
can never be equaled by contemplation of balance 
sheets of input and output. 

On more advanced levels, and in the study of the 
pathological alterations of disease and the fascinat- 
ing frontier of hereditary metabolic faults which 
can be accommodated by dietary modifications, the 
basic concept of the dynamics ‘of life is indispen- 
sable if our teaching is to be more than a set of 
empirical rules. 

This same concept of the dynamic nature of life 
is basic to the interpretation of the changes that 
take place in certain types of processes applied to 
some types of foods—the freezing of fruits and vege- 
tables, for example. In other cases, we can achieve 
depth in understanding by applying engineering 
concepts of the relation of stresses and strains 
to the structure of materials. In others, the 
changes ‘are more ordinary chemical effects of 
reagents or heat at the molecular or colloidal level. 
These borrowings provide the principles that give 
substance to this phase of our subject matter. 
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Finally, we should often leave our textbooks 
behind and boldly take our students—even our be- 
ginning students—to the frontiers of knowledge, 
introducing them to the realm of hypothesis as 
well as that of relative certainty. We must not 
dismiss the controversial by simply saying nothing 
is known here. Students at the undergraduate 
level should be helped to understand the signifi- 
cance of a finding that the per capita number of 
telephones is almost as closely related to the rate 
of coronary disease in a country as is blood choles- 
terol or consumption of animal fats (8). This is 
but one way to stimulate the curiosity of some so 
that they join the ranks of the researchers of the 
future. Possibly it is the only way that we can 
develop capacity to distinguish fact from fancy 
after students leave the comfortable security of our 
authoritative guidance. 
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Hi-Lights of HEIB 


Just off the press, this attractive pamphlet is packed with facts about the 


Home Economists in Business section of AHEA. 


It explains the what, why, 


who, and where of the HEIB section and extends a cordial welcome to poten- 


tial members and employers. 


Prepared by section members, it is available 


from AHEA headquarters for 10 cents a copy; 8 cents in quantities of 50 or 


more. 





New Directions in Use 


HE uses of New Directions are many and 

imaginative. At all educational levels and in 
all parts of the country, the statement of the AHEA 
philosophy and objectives committee is being used 
as a guide to strengthen programs in home eco- 
nomics. 

The preceding article by Marion Sweetman and 
the implementation by college teachers of food 
and nutrition make up one example. The following 
excerpts from the annual meeting program of the 
elementary, secondary, and adult education section 
are other examples. The article and chart on pages 
12 to 14 show how the philosophy of New Direc- 
tions can be interwoven with programs presented 
for a utility company. 


Revising a Homemaking 
Curriculum 


ERMA M. WILSON 
Des Moines (Iowa) Public Schools 


Before our workshop to evaluate and revise our 
homemaking curriculum, our city supervisor, Mrs. 
Helen Hubler, gave each teacher a copy of New 
Directions, which became the basis for our cur- 
riculum revision. 

We started by studying and discussing the 12 
competences and, as we worked, we identified seven 
which we thought the early junior high school 
curriculum (seventh and eighth grade) should 
include to contribute to. effective personal and 
family living. We selected these: 

* Establish values which give meaning to personal, family, 
and community living; select goals appropriate to these 
values 

* Create a home and community environment conducive to 
the healthy growth and development of all members of 
the family at all stages of the family cycle 

* Nurture the young and foster their physical, mental, and 
social growth and development 

% Plan consumption of goods and services—including food, 


clothing, and housing—in ways that will promote values 
and goals established by the family 


* Perform the tasks of maintaining a home in such a way 
that they will contribute effectively to furthering indi- 
vidual and family goals 

* Enrich personal and family life through the arts and 
humanities and through refreshing and creative use of 
leisure 

* Develop mutual understanding and appreciation of differ- 
ing cultures and ways of life, and co-operate with people 
of other cultures who are striving to raise levels of 


living 


After we identified these competences our task 
was “How can we develop these fundamental 
competences?” 

Our next step was to select the units of home 
economics to be taught which would best meet 
not only the needs of the seventh and eighth 
grade student but would also keep in mind the 
development of the fundamental competences we 
had selected. 

As we began to develop our units, the com- 
petences became our big general objectives. The 
first competence of establishing values was our first 
big generalization. 

The individual objectives we planned to teach 
within each unit to achieve this objective were: 
1. Recognize that there is much to be learned and 

set up reasonably attainable limits in all areas of 

homemaking. 
2. Gain respect for the individual personality. 
3. Enjoy friends. Know how to be friendly. 

. Realize some values of quiet and relaxation. 

. Carry out family leisure activities 

Recognize that the way families spend their 

money depends on their values. 

As a group, we worked on each objective show- 
ing how we would attain it at each grade level. 
As a result we have a pattern of sequence from 
seventh and eighth grade through high school. For 
example: 

Seventh and eighth grade: 
* Enjoy friends. Know how to be friendly. 
At the ninth and tenth grade level: 


* Recognize importance of determining what one 
wants out of life. 
At the eleventh and twelfth grade level: 


* Understand qualities of a mature person. 
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Including Sociological Trends 


Mary ELIZABETH ALLAN 
Atlanta (Georgia) Public Schools 


In our state, we have received endorsement of 
what: we are doing in the report by the Georgia 
Nuclear Advisory Commission of the Governor's 
Conference on Education. The Commission recom- 
mended that every Georgia high school should pro- 
vide a strong two-year basic program in home- 
making beginning at the ninth grade and that it 
should be made possible for all girls to take home- 
making at the ninth grade level. A_ third-year 
elective course should be offered in homemaking 
and/or family living for boys and girls at the 
eleventh or twelfth grade lev el. 

Some sociological trends influenced the recom- 
mendation and have been used as the basis for our 
curriculum revisiom. Because of the rising costs of 
living and earlier marriages, more young girls, 
wives, and mothers are seeking employment outside 
of the home and are faced with more complex 
family relations. This is even more true in Atlanta 
than in less urban areas of Georgia. 

As we have worked on our curriculum revision 

1 Atlanta during the past year, we have concen- 
trated on work at the eighth and ninth grade levels 
for several reasons. First, because of the high per- 
centage of dropouts at the ninth grade, we like to 
begin with the eighth grade. Second, we find an 
enthusiasm at the eighth grade that is often lack- 
ing a year later. Third, there is a great need for 
beginning homemaking skills here because of the 
responsibilities placed on the teen-ager when the 
mother works outside of the home. Last, but cer- 
tainly of pressing importance, is the intensive com- 
petition for the student's time at the upper grade 
levels. 

At this first-year level, we have attempted to 
increase emphasis on self-understanding, personal 
improvement, and family relationships. We have 
worked by basic areas with emphasis on progression 
and depth of learning. 

Since we feel a better understanding of home 
economics and its New Directions is as important 
within the ranks of the professional school person- 
nel as with the lay people, we, Atlanta, have 
placed copies of this bulletin in the hands of all 
high school principals and area superintendents. 
We have called upon principals whose school 
patrons are of different socioeconomic 
groups to counsel with us as we set up our goals 
and activities. 


widely 
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As we have attempted to formulate a program 
that will help families and individuals to live happy, 
more effective lives, we have placed more emphasis 
on planning and buying than on preparation of 
food; on care and alteration as well as construction 
of garments; and on informal rather than formal 
customs of living. We have made definite plans 
for the inclusion of more boys at the eighth and 
ninth as well as at the eleventh or twelfth grade. 

We have tried to emphasize the joys of home- 
making activities. If the young teen-agers see fun, 
glamour, and real meaning in the home economics 
class, they will learn, and they will return for home 
economics at the upper grade levels. 

We are encouraging teachers to study more 
thoroughly their community groups to learn how 
to help students make the decisions right for them. 


Kitehen Appliances and Food- 
Tools for Developing 


Competences 


MARGARET BEAVER 


The Gas Service Company 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri 


The home economist in business has a service 
role not only as a member of the sales department 
of a utility company or appliance firm but as a 
practicing, functioning home economist who is 
eager to assist in educating the individual for 
family living and in discovering the needs and 
providing methods of satisfying these needs of 
the family. A valuable service is performed in the 
directing of economic resources of the family to 
provide means of attaining goals and values. In- 
dustry also is served by this action. Consumers are 
more satisfied with choices made, and they are 
assisted in the more efficient use of the product. 

New Directions provides guideposts to the pro- 
fessional home economist in business, showing this 
professional person ways in which to serve society 
more effectively. Home service work is concerned 
principally with improving the services and goods 
used by families. Nevertheless, the all-important 
goal of strengthening family life should be the 
constant concern of every professional home 
economist. 

Home service personnel can use food-equipment 
demonstrations not only to introduce equipment 
but also to make the homemaker aware of the 
particular needs and values of her family. Home- 
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maker audiences can be classified as belonging to 
one of four general groups: new homemakers, work- 
ing wives, homemakers with active families, and 
senior homemakers. Home service demonstrations 
to show the use of specific features in the prepara- 
tion of selected foods can illustrate to the particular 
group ways in which an appliance will contribute 
to more effective living. Demonstrations can be 
based on the competences needed by each group 
to meet specific needs. 

The new homemaker group is composed mainly 
of young women who have had very little experi- 
ence in cooking and foods. They know little about 
equipment and what it can do for them. Finances 
are of great concern as homes are being begun, and 
there are many areas demanding the family’s ‘eco- 
nomic resources. This group is characterized by 
enthusiasm; they are eager to learn ways in which 
they can be successful homemakers. 

Homemakers in the working wives group find 
time in which to perform household activities 
acutely limited. One advantage, though, is an 
income above the average. This additional money 
allows some extra conveniences. 

The homemakers with active families have busy 
lives involved with activities of growing ‘children. 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN USE 13 


The woman in this group is interested in physical 
and mental development of the members of her 
family above all else. Her own personal satisfac- 
tions must be found largely within the home in 
which she is confined a great portion of her time. 
Many demands are made upon the economic re- 
sources of her family. 

Senior homemakers—an age group receiving 
much attention from research and science today— 
have specific characteristics. Family responsibilities 
have passed from these women; their interests now 
lie elsewhere. Usually civic and club activities fill 
a large percentage of time, and these social func- 
tions move into the home in the form of enter- 
taining. There is time, and often there is ample 
money, to do the elaborate cooking enjoyed by 
many women. However, health is now of great 
concern. Homemakers are interested in low-calorie 
or low-fat diets. Failing eyesight becomes a prob- 
lem. Much satisfaction can come to the home 
economist in business if she can help add enjoy- 
ment to the lives of these senior homemakers. 

The following outline shows how home service 
demonstrations can be organized around the com- 
petences and needs of these four groups of home- 


makers: 


New HOMEMAKERS 


COMPETENCE SPECIFIC NEED 


Establish values which give 
meaning to personal, fam- 
ily living 


Plan consumption of goods 
in ways that will promote 
values and goals estab- 
lished by the family 


Need to establish traditions, sentiment; Oven 


function as a family unit of two; 


Consider total needs, total 
household; fit range into this scheme. 
Consider mobility of family, adaptabil- 
ity of color and design of equipment. 


FEATURE FOOD 


Thanksgiving turkey for two, 


Easter ham slice 


establish habits of gracious living 


effect of 


Surface 
burners 


Pot roast, panbroiled steak, 
one-dish skillet meal, ham- 
burger patties on portable 


griddle 


Stress surface burners with many uses 


for preparing economical foods rather 


than specialized features designed for 


expensive foods 


Perform the tasks of main- 
taining a home in such a 
way that they will con- 
tribute effectively to fur- 
thering individual goals 


aids to achieve success 


Depend on automatic devices as cooking 


Thermostat- French-fried potatoes 
ically con- 
trolled 


(TC) burner 


Minute timer Soft cooked eggs 


WorKING WIVES 


Perform the tasks of main- 
taining a home in such a 
way that they will con- 
tribute effectively to fur- 
thering individual and 
family goals 


Provide means of preparing food for 
family in limited period of time 


Steak, pork 


chops, ground beef patties 


Micro-Ray broiler chops, lamb 





COMPETENCE 


Establish values which give 
meaning to personal, fam- 
ily living 


Create a home and com- 
munity environment con- 
ducive to the healthy 
growth.and development 
of all 
family at all stages of the 


family cycle 


members of the 


Plan consumption of goods 
and services in ways that 
will promote values and 
goals established by family 


Nurture the young and foster 
their physical growth 


Enrich personal life through 
creative use of leisure 


Achieve good interpersonal 
within the 
home and within the com- 


relationships 


munity 


Create a home environment 
conducive to the healthy 
growth and development 
of all members of the 
family at all stages of the 
family cycle 
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WorkInc Wives (Continued) 


SPECIFIC NEED 


Provide means of storing food prepared 
when time was available to be used at 
later date; make use of double recipe 
plan-overs 


FEATURE 


Vertical 
broiler 


Automatic 
oven 


Automatic 
electrical 
outlet 


Retrigerator 
freezer 


combination 


HOMEMAKERS WITH ACTIVE FAMILIES 


Need to create family activity with each 
person taking a part (young children 
participating ) 


Provide means of ‘social development for 
growing children as a means of de- 
veloping independence ( teen-age party ) 


Preserve foods when In season and eco- 
nomical to buy; make the utmost use 
of time and fuel consumption; save 
time by purchasing large quantities of . 
short-storage foods 


Retain vitamins and minerals in the 


cooking processes 


Provide creative outlet for homemaker 
by experimentation with recipes, pleas- 
ing the family with treats, finding joy 
in producing products of good quality 


SENIOR HOMEMAKERS 


Preparation of attractive, elaborate party 
foods for home entertaining 


Selection of low-calorie, low-fat foods for 


special diets 


Ease in reading timers, thermostatic con- 
trols 


Automatic 
griddle 


TC burner 
Rotisserie 


Top of range 


rotisserie 


Oven 


Fifth burner ' 


Large oven 


Refrigerator 


TC burner 


Oven 


Oven 


Refrigerator 


Waist high 
broiler 


Back panel 


with clearly 


marked dials 
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FOOD 


Ham slice, half of chick- 


en, cooked vegetable or 
noodles placed in drip pan 


Complete oven meal of roast, 
carrots, quick herb bread 


Coffee 


Ice cream, rolls, pies, muffins, 


C asserole 


Pancakes 


Popcorn 
Barbecued chicken 


Barbecued bologna, baked 


be ans 


Garlic rolls, doughnuts 


( warmed ) 


Peach preserves | to bottle ) 
Four to six pies or loaves of 
baked at 


bread same 


time 


Watermelon, half gallon car 
milk, 


fresh vegetables 


tons of variety of 


Frozen green peas 


Fancy shaped cookies, birth- 
day cakes 


Pastries, cakes, casseroles 


Congealed dessert salads for 
party fare 


Broiler meal of 
stuffed tomatoes with corn 


salmx mn, 





Report of the Fifth International Congress on Nutrition 


World View of Nutrition 


UNGRY people are angry people.” In this 

way, Dr. D. P. Cuthbertson of the Rowett 
Research Institute, Aberdeen, Scotland, expressed 
the awareness of members of the Fifth International 
Congress on Nutrition of the large proportion of 
the world population who are underfed. His state- 
ment included also a recognition of the problems 
of food production, preservation, and distribution 
in marginal areas and of the role of nutrition in 
the attainment of world peace. 

The meeting of the Fifth International Congress 
on Nutrition in Washington, D. C., September 1 
to 7, 1960, was the first for this group on the 
Western Hemisphere. More than two thousand per- 
sons with representation from over 60 countries 
attended the Congress, which was sponsored by the 
International Union of Nutritional Sciences, the 
American Institute of Nutrition, and the U. S. 
National Committee, International Union of Nutri- 
tional Sciences of the National Academy of Science- 
National Research Council. 





assumed particular 
global background.” 


“. . . certain problems 


significance against a 











A challenge to develop recommendations for 
equitable distribution of food supplies throughout 
the world was presented by President Dwight 
Eisenhower in a welcoming address: “You have 
come with a vision to build a better world, now 
and for generations to come.” President Eisen- 
hower pointed out that distribution of surplus food 
supplies to developing countries involved risks 
such as the disruption of commodity markets for 
countries dependent upon cereal exports for foreign 


exchange. However, “the risks of failing to face 
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up to our opportunities are greater than those 
involved in considered action. . . . The world cups 
its ear to hear the rattling of rockets. 
closely to the sounds of peace and well-being which 


emanate from a slow but steady improvement in 


It listens less 


world health and nutrition.” 

One of the basic contributions of the Congress 
was the evaluation of the status of nutrition infor- 
mation and the identification of areas where the 
need for research is urgent. Topics covered the 
“spectrum of nutrition from undernutrition to over- 
nutrition.” Proceedings of the Congress are to be 
published in the March issue of Federation Pro- 
ceedings (Volume 20, 1961). Thus, an opportunity 
will be available for study of the various aspects 
of world nutrition which were reported. An over- 
view of the Congress, as reported here, can perhaps 
highlight certain problems which assumed _par- 
ticular significance against a global background. 

The ability of the body to adapt to various planes 
of nutrition has long been recognized. Studies of 
the nutritional status of people of developing coun- 
tries focus attention on how little understood are 
the adaptive mechanisms. What is the range of 
intake of nutrients to which the human body can 
adapt without loss of health? Information on this 
question is necessary if satisfactory and practical 
standards are to be established on an international 
scale. 

Serial studies of the growth of infants in develop- 
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ing countries give emphasis to the importance of 
breast feeding. Growth curves similar to that of 
American infants have been observed frequently 
in technically underdeveloped areas for breast-fed 
infants until the age of five or six months. During 
this period the infant benefits not only from the 
nutritional value of the mother’s milk but also from 
protection against poor hygiene. Although breast 
feeding may be continued for several months, or 
until the birth of a sibling, supplemental feeding 
is usually required at about six months of age. 
The depressed rate of growth of infants after this 
age may be attributed to malnutrition frequently 
accompanied by infectious diarrhea. 

The ability of the mother to breast-feed the 
infant is a characteristic more typical of women 
living in technically underdeveloped areas than 
of women in countries with Western civilization. 
Factors which influence lactation were assessed in 
a panel on “Nutrition in Maternal and Infant Feed- 
ing.” Dr. C. Gopalan reviewed field studies con- 
ducted in certain areas of India where diets of 
lactating women supplied less than 50 grams of 
protein and 300 mg of calcium daily. The proximate 
composition of the milk of women of poor Indian 
communities did. not differ markedly from that 
reported in other parts of the world although low 
concentrations of vitamins in the milk reflected the 
inadequacies of the maternal diet. Dr. D. B. Jelliffe 
of the Makerere College Medical School in Uganda 
stressed the need for information about the effect 
of nutrition on lactation and expressed concern 
that in some areas with an “in-creeping” of civili- 
zation the failure of mothers to lactate is observed 
more frequently than in the past. Pertinent ques- 
tions are: Is there a possible association of over- 
nutrition with the inability to lactate? What are 
minimal nutritional needs for the lactating mother? 
What are the effects of underfeeding and lactation 
on maternal health? 


Health Education 

The necessity for education in general health 
as a parallel to measures for improved food supplies 
in developing countries was stressed frequently. 
Effective health education in local communities 
should attempt to eliminate cultural customs which 
have harmful or ill effects but to incorporate other 
practices so that the cultural pattern is retained. 
Dr. Jelliffe categorized customs and attitudes as 
beneficial, neutral, unclassifiable, or harmful. The 
belief of many Zulu mothers that colostrum is harm- 
ful to infants, as cited by Dr. A. R. P. Walker of 
the South African Institute for Medical Research, is 
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illustrative of an attitude with ill effects. The prac- 
tice of pre-chewing of food by mothers and “tongue- 
feeding” to infants was considered unclassifiable by 
Dr. Jelliffe and therefore one that should not be 
interfered with in health education. The value of 
nutrition education in the general program for 
health education was illustrated by W. R. F. Collis 
and M. Hills, who reported that 80 per cent of the 
incidence of kwashiorkor among a random sample 
of 45 cases in Ibadan, Nigeria, could be attributed 
to failure of the mother to know the correct diet 
for the child. Furthermore, out-patient clinic in- 
struction for mothers was considered effective in 
preventing a relapse in 95 per cent of the cases 
where mothers were taught how to feed their 
children. 


Planned Production 


Both short- and long-term planning are necessary 
if food supplies, adequate in quantity and quality, 
are to be available for all people. Long-term pre- 
dictions were made of the world population, of 
potential food production, and of water resources. 
The immediate need in short-term planning is for 
food sources of protein of good quality. Dry, staple 
food commodities are required since facilities for 
preservation are inadequate in overpopulated and 
technically underdeveloped countries. Of par- 
ticular interest was the report given by Dr. N. S. 
Scrimshaw of the Institute of Nutrition of Central 
America and Panama of the vegetable protein 
mixture INCAPARINA. The mixture has been used 
successfully in the treatment of children with 
kwashiorkor. Metabolic studies were conducted 
with preschool children on diets supplying 2.3 grams 
of protein per kilogram per day from milk or from 
INCAPARINA. Nitrogen retentions were similar 
for the two sources of dietary protein although 
there was a-higher percentage of absorption of the 
nitrogen of milk. The INCAPARINA has been 
found acceptable to families in Guatemala, and it 
is expected that distribution of the mixture in the 
INCAP area will help significantly toward preven- 
tion of protein malnutrition. 

The topic “Neuromuscular Disease in Relation to 
Nutrition” was reviewed by Dr. Eric Cruickshank 
of Jamaica as a part of the panel on “Three Hours 
Around the World—New Possibilities in Nutrition 
Research.” This area of study holds promise for 
further identification of neuromuscular lesions re- 
sulting from faulty diet and a better understanding 
of the sequence and nature of physiological changes 
which characterize certain nutritional deficiencies. 

Various aspects of nutrition, not referred to here, 
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were included in the program of the Congress and 
will be of interest to persons in the field. Problems 
associated with the use of pesticides and of food 
additives, environmental factors other than diet 
which affect nutrition, the assessment of nutritional 
status of populations, lipids in health and in disease, 
and research with animals in germ-free environ- 
ments are some of these topics. 

The Proceedings of the Congress will be a help- 
ful reference for use in courses in advanced nutri- 


WORLD VIEW OF NUTRITION 


tion. The greatest value, however, may lie in the 
examples provided of critical and objective analysis 
of nutrition research and of the need for re- 
evaluation of basic concepts necessary in the light 
of new knowledge. The deliberations of the Con- 
gress will not answer the problems raised by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower; yet the discussions should provide 
information basic to the delineation and integration 
of the multi-disciplinary approaches necessary to 
achieve the ultimate goal of elimination of hunger. 


UNICEF Helps Gardening in Schools 


A firsthand demonstration in how to plant and grow 

vegetables is being given by a young teacher to her 

keen pupils in a school garden in Danli, Honduras, 
some 50 miles from Tegucigalpa, the capital. 


As spring and sunshine transform the earth, 
children playing outdoors and in the fields become 
a familiar sight. In many lands this is the time 
when little school children get their first applied 
courses in agriculture and nutrition with help from 
the United Nations Children’s Fund. 

Malnutrition is the lot of millions of children in 
the developing countries of the world. Since much 
hunger is caused by insufficient knowledge about 
nutritional value of foods, these applied courses do 
more than just keep children out of mischief. Ac- 
cording to an expanded program to encourage 
just this kind of activity, UNICEF now provides 
17 countries with gardening tools and seeds for 
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First-year pupils in a Honduras village school learn 

from their teacher why they should supplement their 

traditional corn and black bean diet with cabbages, 

beets, cucumbers, lettuce, green beans, and other vege- 

tables grown in the school garden with aid provided 
by UNICEF. 


school and home gardens. The idea is to educate 
children and mothers as to good food values and 
to stimulate self-help activities among rural 
families. Under the same program, UNICEF gives 
aid to fish culture, raising of poultry and small 
animals, as well as home food-preservation and 
storage with a view to making the best use of 
locally available or potential food resources. 





The Homemaker as Employed Worker 


OMAN’S place is in the home—and in the 

office, classroom, department store, service 
trades, factory, editorial office, and any other place 
of paid employ ment that comes to mind. Increas- 
ingly, women are carrying out the dual roles of 
homemaker and employed worker. These are find- 
ings that we have been hearing for some ten years 
or more. The accent on surprise has been lessening 
—that on acceptance increasing. 

This seems a good time to review again what 
we know about women working—to recall some of 
the major studies and figures and relate them to our 
work with young people and families. 

One of the important studies well worth reread- 
ing is Womanpower. Its author, the National Man- 
power Council, says that: : 


A revolution in women’s employment has occurred in the 
course of the present century. Today, one third of all the 
women in the United States, aged fourteen and over, are 
in the labor force in any given month, and well over two 
fifths—some 28 million—work in the course of a year. Three 
out of every ten married women are now working, and 
nearly two out of every five mothers whose children are 
of school age are in the labor force. (1, p. 3) 


The U. S. Department of Labor reports that in 
the early part of 1958 more than 22 million women 
were in the work force, a figure that exceeded by 
almost 2.7 million the number employed during the 
peak period of World War II. But it emphasizes 
that the “majority of women continue to be home- 
makers, whether or not they also have jobs.” (2, 
pp. 4-5) 

Despite the existence of a considerable body of 
opinion to the effect that society would benefit from 
a return of women to the traditional role of the 


nonemployed homemaker, there is little possibility 


that such an aboutface will be.made. 
Chart 1, reproduced from a Women’s Bureau 
publication (3, p. 48), indicates that from 1955 
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to 1975 a steady increase in the number of women 
working both full time and part time is foreseen— 
except for the age group from 25 to 34 years. This 
age group remains almost stationary until 1965, with 
a very slight increase thereafter. 


Some Trends and Predictions 


The U. S. Department of Labor predicts that the 
number of women in the labor force by 1970 will 
approximate 30 million. This represents a 25 per 
cent increase over 1960, as compared with a 15 
per cent increase in the number of men workers. 
(4, p. 7) 

Other trends are: 

. Many more young workers will be in the labor 

force by 1970. 

2.A larger proportion of older women will work; 
for example, 50 per cent of the women aged 45 
to 54 will be in the labor force in 1970—the 
highest percentage of any age group. 

3. More people will work part time, causing em- 
ployers to reschedule more of their jobs to a 
part-time basis. 

These trends can help guide women in their 
planning for the future. The young girl of high 
school or college age will be forewarned that the 
competition will be keener in 1970 and that she 
will profit from a college education. She may 
also expect to follow the pattern that has been 
emerging in regard to women’s employment: She 
will probably work a few years, then become a 
full-time homemaker while her children are young, 
and finally return to the labor force after her chil- 
dren are in school or grown. 
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WOMEN WORKING FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME 
BY AGE GROUP 


Annual Averages, 1955 and Projected 1960-75 





Full-time employment 
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At the same time, she may expect to find part- 
time employment to aid her in financing the better 
education which will be so vital, and later, to ease 
the burden of combining outside employment with 
homemaking. Indications are that 16 million per- 
sons will be part-time workers in 1970, a 30 per cent 
increase from 1960. This will come about because 
“most of the labor force growth will: be among 
young people, many of whom will still be in school, 
and among adult women, many of whom will have 
home responsibilities.” (4, p. 19) 

Incidentally, the older woman may find increased 
competition in 1970 from the greater number of 
young workers under 25. Many of these wil! com- 
pete for part-time jobs while they are getting a 
college education. 


What Kinds of Work? 


Because the combination of paid employment 
and homemaking seems to be increasingly a fact 


of life for women, it is of interest to note what jobs 
women are combining with their primary role of 
homemaking. According to Womanpower, it seems 
that there is nothing which women do not undertake. 

But despite the wide range of occupations, 
women workers are concentrated in a small number 
of employment fields. The U. S. Labor Depart- 
ment points out (2, pp. 6-9) that in 1958 almost 
three-fifths of women workers were clerical workers 
(including stenographers, typists, and .secretaries ), 
operatives (largely manufacturing), and service 
Listed according to the percentage of 
women workers in each category, the main occu- 


workers. 


pations of women were: 

1. Clerical—30 per cent 

2. Operatives—14 per cent 

3. Service workers (except household )—14 per cent 
4. Professional workers—13 per cent 

5. Private-household workers—11 per cent 

6. Sales workers—7 per cent 

7. Managers, officials, proprietors—5 per cent 

Chart 2, supplied by the Women’s Bureau, shows 
the number of men and women in various occupa- 
tional groups as of March 1960. This shows ap- 
proximately the same order of occupational prefer- 
ence as the 1958 figures. 

One might ask whether these are necessarily the 
most satisfying jobs for women. But regardless of 
the answer, if the majority of employed women are 
clerical and service workers, let us consider what 
extras we can give them in home economics that 
will help them in their working lives. Perhaps we 
should stress poise, politeness, neatness, and “meet- 
ing the public with a smile.” We are already em- 
phasizing these, I am sure, as indicated by a report 
that in one community the FHA girls are in demand 
by retailers who need part-time workers. “They 
know how to meet the public,” employers say. 


Married Women as Workers 

The statistics cited above refer to all women 
workers. How many of them are married, and of 
these, how many are mothers of young children? 
The Women’s Bureau answers these questions: 

Over half of all women workers are married women who 
are living with their husbands. Of 22 million women 
workers in March 1958, almost 12 million were married 
and living with their husbands; almost 5 million were 
widowed, divorced, or had- husbands absent from home; 
and under 5% million were single. 

More than 414. million women workers have children 
between the ages of 6 and 17 years only. Almost 3 million 
women workers have young children under 6 years of age 
many of these also have children 6 to 17 vears of age 

In a home with both parents present, the mother is much 
less likely to seek employment. In such families, 18 per cent 
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Occupational Groups of Employed Men and Women: March 1960 
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of the mothers of young children and 38 per cent of those 
with older children only were working outside the home in 
March 1958. However, among women who were widowed, 
divorced, or had husbands who were absent from the home, 
45 per cent of those with young children and 66 per cent 
of those with older children only were in the labor force. (5) 

Since these figures indicate that the mothers of 
school-age children are likely to be in the labor 
force, should we not take advantage of our earlier 
contacts with them to teach them some of the 
skills of absentee homemaking? This will send 
them forth better equipped for the dual role that 
many of them must play. 

Do the kinds of jobs held by married women 
differ from those of single women? Statistics indi- 
cate that there are significant differences. Even 
though clerical work is the leading occupation for 


all women workers, married as well as single, the 
proportion of single women doing clerical work 
is much higher than that of married women with 
husbands present: 40 per cent of the single women 
as compared with 28 per cent of married women 
workers in 1957. Also, the percentage of single 
women in professional and technical positions ex- 
ceeds that of married women: 17 per cent of single 
women in 1957 as compared with 11 per cent of 
married women. . 

The fact that single women are more often able 
to accept full-time, year-round employment, and 
to have continuous work experience probably affects 
these job differences. The interrupted work pat- 
tern of married women and their need to have 
part-time employment no doubt account for their 
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above-average representation in two occupational 
groups: operatives and sales workers. 

A report of a study of employed homemakers in 
Virginia appeared in the June 1960 issue of the 
JournaL or Home Economics. The occupations of 
these homemakers differed somewhat in the order 
of importance according to whether the homemaker 
worked full time or part time. The occupations 
which these homemakers combined with home- 
making were: secretary and clerical worker, teacher, 
sales clerk, nurse and doctors’ assistant, factory 
worker, and restaurant and cafeteria worker. (6) 


Part-time Employment 


Since one trend for the future is the employment 
of more part-time workers, an examination of the 
kinds of occupations now held by part-time workers 
seems in order. In 1958, nearly one-third of the 
women who worked at some time during the year 
were part-time workers. Furthermore, the number 
of women part-time workers increased by 47 per 
cent from 1950 to 1958, as compared with an in- 
crease of 15 per cent in the number of women work- 
ing full time. The majority of these part-time 


workers were married and living with their husbands. 
Although women worked part time in every 
major industry and occupational group in 1958, 


they were concentrated in a few occupations. More 
than one-third of all women working part time held 
jobs as service workers (including private house- 
hold workers). More than one-fourth were working 
in clerical or sales occupations. Another one-fifth 
were employed in farming occupations (although 
these were mainly unpaid family workers), and 
most of the remainder were employed in profes- 
sional positions and as operativ es. 

Within these occupational categories, there are 
variations in the prevalence of part-time jobs. For 
example, under clerical work, the great majority 
of part-time workers are typists, cashiers (including 
grocery checkers ), telephone operators, and proof- 
ing machine operators in banks, with some part-time 
employment as bookkeepers, office machine oper- 
ators, receptionists, file clerks, library assistants, 
telephone ad takers, or survey enumerators. 

Saleswork was a major source of part-time em- 
ployment for women during 1958 and is expected 
to continue providing such employment opportuni- 
ties. In retail selling, the increasing number of 
suburban stores should provide part-time job open- 
ings for women near their homes. This raises the 
question whether textiles and clothing might also 
be taught from the sales point of view. 

As service workers, women are employed on a 
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part-time basis as waitresses, hostesses, beauty 
operators, practical nurses, charwomen and clean- 
ers, elevator operators, ushers, and in protective 
service occupations—patrolling school crossings or 
checking parking meters, for example. 

Private household workers represented the largest 
single occupation group of part-time workers. 

In professional, technical, and kindred occupa- 
tions we find teachers, librarians, nurses, occupa- 
tional and physical therapists, dietitians, dental 
hygienists, medical technologists, medical X-ray 
technicians, social workers. Also, women worked 
part time in most other professional fields. 

The majority of women who worked part time 
as operatives in the manufacturing industry in 1958 
did so because of slack work between seasonal 
peaks rather than from choice—the hours of the 
worker being adjusted to the needs of the industry 
rather than the opposite. Whether these jobs would 
continue in the part-time category should full em- 
ployment be possible remains to be seen. Other 
operatives worked as dressmakers and seamstresses, 
bus and taxi drivers, streetcar conductors, and 
laundry and drycleaning operatives. (6) 


How Do the Children Fare? 


When mothers work outside the home, 
effect does their employment have on their chil- 
dren? There appears to be no conclusive answer. 
Mrs. Katherine Brownell Oettinger, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, has this to say: 


what 


. We at the Children’s Bureau are often asked, these 
days, what are the effects on children of maternal employ- 
ment? . . . It depends on the kind of mother, the kind of 
child, the kind of family. It depends, among other things, 
on why the mother works, how much she works, what she 
does, what her work does to or for her, how old her children 
are, what provisions she makes for them while she works, 
how they perceive the fact of her working. 

. other things being equal—we think few mothers of 
children under six, and fewer mothers of children under 
three, are able to carry a full-time job and also fill the needs 
of their children in these crucial and vulnerable early years 
But other things are not always equal. . . 

I should add one belief that I can state without 
qualification—belief in the absolute indispensability of ade- 
quate care and supervision for children whose mothers are 


working. (7, pp. 134-135) 


Because of the difficulty of providing adequate 
care and supervision for children under three, the 
plight of the mother of young children who does 
not wish to work outside the home but is forced 
to do so in order to keep the wolf from the door is 
particularly tragic. Unless some relative is avail 
able to care for the children, the cost of adequate 
care is likely to be prohibitive. Mrs. Oettinger 
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suggests that “either the community must foot the 
bill for daytime care or foot the bill for the con- 
sequences of inadequate care.” (7, p. 136) 

But for other mothers there is greater room 
for choice in deciding whether to work outside the 
home. They may work to'provide a higher standard 
of living for the family, to help buy a home, to 
provide a college education for their children, to 
help buy a car or TV set, to utilize their skills and 
’ talents, or for other reasons. 

More information on child development is needed 
by mothers who must make the decision on working 
outside the home. This is another talking point for 
encouraging all girls to take homemaking classes 
at the secondary level. 

The White House Conference on Children and 
Youth also had something to say about working 
mothers. Its recommendations (8, p. 357) include: 


% That social casework and other counseling services be 
available both before and during employment of the 
mother, to help parents decide wisely whether her em- 
ployment will contribute more to family welfare than her 
presence in the home. 

% That industries examine the problems of working mothers, 
and that management and labor organizations and State 
and local planning groups offer them guidance in adjust- 
ing hours, schedules, and assignments (with consideration 
given to part-time jobs and a shorter working week), 
maternity leave, and cooperation with the community in 
making counseling and day-care services available. 

% That homemaker or family day care be provided for chil- 
dren under 3, full-time group or family care for children 
3 to 5 or 6, and supplementary after-school family or group 
day care for those of school age, under supervision and 
guidance of recognized social agencies. 

% That governmental assistance and support be given to the 
establishment and/or expansion of day-care services for 
children of working mothers. 


As action is taken to put these recommendations 
into effect—and when the research findings are 
known on “the effects on children of all ages of a 
mother working outside the home” (another recom- 
mendation of the Conference, 8, p. 329)—mothers 
will have more assistance in making a choice about 
taking employment outside the home. 

Whichever choice the mother makes, the children 

_may benefit or suffer. If the mother is guilt-ridden 
and dissatisfied with her choice, the children will 
probably suffer even if the mother decides to stay 
in the home and not seek paid employment. If 
she and her family are satisfied with her choice, the 
results are more likely to be beneficial—regardless 
of which choice she makes. 

The attitudes of the family and the community 
are by no means consistent for all families or for 


all communities. For example, a study reported in 
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the JouRNAL OF HoME ECONOMICS’ for June 1959 
indicated that some husbands enjoy helping with 
the housework when their wives work and consider 
it only fair that they do so. On the other hand, 
one father felt that he could not keep up on his own 
competitive job if he assisted with household 
chores. (9) 

Mrs. Oettinger points out that the greater partner- 
ship in child rearing that frequently results when 
the mother is employed may represent an asset for 
the children—since they need fathering as well as 
mothering. She further comments that “few would 
affirm that the quality of mothering a child receives 
depends solely on the number of mother-hours de- 
voted to him.” Again, much depends on the expec- 
tations of the child: 

. Children who have learned to count on mother 
being at home to greet them after school and hear what 
happened may feel rejected if suddenly mother is not at 
home. Children whose companions have mothers waiting 
to greet them may also feel sad if they come home to 
an empty house. But children for whom adequate daytime 
provisions are made, and who are not geared to the expecta- 
tion of a waiting mother at 3:00 p.m., may adjust to being 
greeted and listened to at five-thirty or six o'clock. The 
important thing is the quality of the greeting and the 
listening . . . (7, p. 143) 

In general, the agreement of husband and wife 
about the wife’s working seems very important 
in determining the effect on the child. Also, the 
attitudes of husband and wife toward each other 
and toward the children are exceedingly important. 
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School Administrator Values Versatility 


Home Economist: “Director of Cafeterias” 


HEN most people hear of a person trained 

in home economics, they very probably 
picture a young woman trained to teach home 
economics and actually teaching home economics 
in some educational institution. True, this is one 
of the functions of persons trained in home eco- 
nomics. Like all other school systems, we consider 
home economics an essential part of our offerings at 
the junior and senior high school level, and we 
employ some 35 home economics teachers in our 
school system. However, everyone should remem- 
ber that teaching is only one area in which the 
home economist serves our society and our schools. 
We have experienced a very real contribution in 
another area—our school lunch program. 

Some years ago, the Evansville School Corpora- 
tion was in need of a new director of our school 
cafeteria program. At that time, we believed that 
the type of person best able to fill the job, as we 
visualized the requirements, was a person who had 
both the educational viewpoint from experience as 
a teacher and also the viewpoint of the person 
trained in home economics and thoroughly familiar 
with dietary and nutritional aspects of a cafeteria 
program. Since the time we filled our position with 
a person meeting these requirements, our program 
has grown tremendously, largely because of a 
natural increase in school enrollment and an ex- 
tension of the lunch program to virtually all ele- 
mentary schools. 





Cafeteria management demands professional 
training plus business-like methods. 











Our school lunch and cafeteria program in the 
Evansville School Corporation is operated under 


Herbert Erdmann 


Mr. Erdmann is superintendent of the Evansville 
School Corporatiton in Evansville, Indiana. This 
article describes his view of the h ec ist 
in charge of dining rooms in public schools. 





the centralized direction of the director of cafe- 
terias. She has responsibility for the type of menus 
followed, the employment of personnel, and the 
general business policies to be followed. We oper- 
ate our cafeterias as a business operation completely 
staffed by paid personnel employed by the cafeteria 
department. We do not use the services of teachers 
except in the supervision of children while they 
are eating. We do not use home economics teachers 
in the schools or members of their classes for any 
part of the operation of the cafeteria program in 
the school. We believe that much of the success 
of our program is due to the high regard our 
teachers, students, and patrons have for the way in 
which the program operates. 


Relationships with Colleagues 

One of the primary advantages of having a direc- 
tor who has had experience as a teacher is in the 
position in which it puts the director in regard 
to the numerous contacts she needs to make with 
principals, teachers, and other school personnel. 
She is able to view her problems not only from 
the position of the person responsible for the suc- 
cessful operation of the cafeteria program but also 
from the position of the teacher whose children are 
served by the program. Although we have not 
achieved everything we hope to achieve, we still 
are convinced that the school cafeteria program 
is more than a feeding program. It should be one 
of the instruments we use to develop good eating 
habits and also develop habits of etiquette and be- 
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havior which are acceptable when people eat to- 
gether. This type of result can be achieved only 
when all people who are touched by the program 
co-operate in trying to achieve it. This is not an 
easy matter, and it is a problem on which we will 
always need to work. 


Authority 


It would seem that it is as necessary to have a 
person trained as a home economist in the position 
as director of cafeterias as it is necessary for any 
other person to be trained for a specific job. Cer- 
tainly, out of the field of home economics should 
come the knowledge of food preparation, serving, 
and dietary requirements necessary in a good cafe- 
teria program. Anyone who has had experience in 
the area of feeding people knows that it is impos- 
sible to make everyone happy. However, when 
people can be assured that the type of food served 
and the manner in which it is served meet the basic 
requirements as they are now accepted as far as 
nutritional values and hygienic safety are con- 
cerned, we are on firm ground in trying to answer 
any questions or criticisms concerning our pro- 
gram. We believe that without a trained home 
economist in such a position we could not effec- 
tively support our program at all times. This, of 
course, is not meant to imply that we are subject 
to many criticisms or complaints. It is simply a 
recognition of the fact that you can never please 
all people or their children in serving them their 


meals. 


Personnel Training 


One of the important elements in making any 
program a success is the recruitment of qualified 
personnel. In Evansville, in recent years we have 
not been lacking in the number of people who 
apply for jobs in our cafeteria program. However, 
many of these people have had no previous experi- 
ence or training which would help them to adapt 
to employment in our program. Two years ago, in 
an effort to help correct this situation, we desig- 
nated one of our elementary school cafeterias as a 
training cafeteria. As the manager of this school 
cafeteria, we employed a licensed home economics 
teacher. Under our plan, prospective employees 
are assigned to this particular cafeteria for a period 
of time during which they serve in a dual capacity 
since they are paid employees but are also training 
for the work under the supervision of this cafeteria 
manager. Naturally, the rate of pay is less during 
this training period. We have been very happy 
with the results of this training program and hope 
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to continue it as a permanent part of our over-all 
plan. At the time we instituted the training pro- 
gram we were of the opinion that it was important 
for us to place a person in charge of the program 
who was a trained home economist and teacher. 

School cafeterias need to work closely with local 
health departments. All of the cafeterias in our sys- 
tem are inspected periodically by the local City- 
County Health Department. Employees of this 
department have commented frequently that the 
relationships between their department and our 
cafeteria department are helped considerably by 
the fact that they are dealing with a person who 
is a trained dietitian and nutritionist, as well as a 
business manager. Since health habits are a vital 
part of the training of every home economist, it is 
obvious that the home economist is a capable 
manager possessing advantages in all matters per- 
taining to setting up and maintaining health stand- 
ards acceptable to both school authorities and 
health departments. 


Purchasing Skill 


Most of our buying for our cafeteria department 
is done on a large system-wide basis and all of it 
is done under the active supervision of the director 
of cafeterias. In buying for our cafeteria depart- 
ment, it is not only important that we observe 
good business practices but also important that we 
have some assurance that we are getting foods that 
are quality foods and are such as will fit into otir 
program. Items which we buy in large quantities 
are contracted for at a certain price for an entire 
school year. Perishable items are more often bought 
by individual school cafeteria managers, but in 
their buying they act only with the advice of our 
director of cafeterias as to acceptable sources of 
buying. We are proud of the quality of the food 
served in our cafeterias. At the same time, we 
believe that much of the financial success of our 
program is the result of following good business 
practices throughout. 

In order to give our employees an opportunity 
to feel that they are a part of a large program, we 
have encouraged the formation of an active local 
School Food Service Association. Our association 
is affiliated with both the National and the State 
School Food Service Associations. Our employees 
have played a prominent part in state and national 
meetings of these organizations. In addition, our 
local organization is a very active one with virtually 
one hundred per cent of our employees having 
membership in it. Our director of cafeterias has 
encouraged membership in our local organization 
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and encouraged our employees to attend state and 
national meetings insofar as it is possible and 
practical. We believe that this has done much to 
help achieve a feeling of professional status in this 
type of employment. During the school year, we 
have regularly scheduled monthly meetings of the 
Evansville School Food Service Association, which 
is virtually the same as saying monthly meetings 
of our cafeteria employees. In addition to these 
meetings, our cafeteria director meets monthly 
with cafeteria managers. Since problems in cafe- 
teria operation vary considerably with type and 
size of the particular operation, she has found it 
advantageous to meet with groups of managers who 
are assigned to cafeterias somewhat similar in 
size and operation rather than having all meetings 
attended by all managers. We consider these 
meetings both an administrative device and an 
in-service training program 





School cafeterias require facilities for handling 
hot and cold foods, sanitary conditions, adequate 
lighting, ventilation, acoustical treatment for 
comfort of students and efficiency of operation. 











If the cafeteria in a school is to be of maximum 
service to the school, the planning of the cafeteria 
needs to be a part of the original planning of any 
plant. In any construction involving cafeteria space 
we seek the advice and counsel of our director 
of cafeterias in planning for the cafeteria. She 
works with the architect in both the general and 
detailed planning of the cafeteria. Our experience 
in this area has been excellent and we find that 
each new cafeteria becomes easier to plan in light 
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of our experience with former cafeteria planning. 
Here again, if the director of cafeterias is to be of 
value in planning, she must be a person who has 
had a background of training and experience de- 
signed to help her in her work. 


Community Relationships 


In order to bring our cafeteria program to the 
public, we have encouraged groups such as Parent- 
Teacher Associations, school faculties, and outside 
organizations to invite people from our cafeteria 
department as speakers to explain our program. 
During the course of the year, our director of 
cafeterias will speak before a rather large number 
of such meetings. We believe that this is an im- 
portant function of the director of cafeterias, but 
if a director is to succeed in this particular function 
she certainly must be a person who is capable of 
doing a good job of telling a story. Our cafeteria 
department has also been rather successful in 
gaining considerable publicity through local news 
media, such as newspapers, radio, and television. 
Some years ago we encouraged our local Sunday 
newspaper to publish the standard city-wide menu 
to be served in our elementary schools for the com- 
ing week. This has become an item that is read 
by virtually all parents who have children who 
participate in our lunch program. Many families 
find it advisable to clip this menu and keep it in 
a convenient place during the week. Our director 
of cafeterias believes that not only is this a device 
by which we can tell people what is be sing served 
but from a dietary and nutrition point it is a great 

value to mothers to co-ordinate home menus with 
school menus. At various times the daily menus 
have been given each day by one or more of the 
local radio stations. 


It’s Not Too Early . . . to Make Your Plans 


Plan now to attend the AHEA annual meeting in Cleveland. The dates are 
June 27 to 30, 1961, and hotel information is provided on pages 71 and 72 of 


this issue of the JouRNAL. 


The program will include subjects of general interest, as well as topics of 
specific interest to each subject-matter and professional section. Professional 
trips, exhibits of products and services of interest to the professional home 
economist, meetings of the assembly of délegates, social events, and entertain- 
ment are also scheduled. The annual meeting has been planned with you in 
mind—for your professional advancement, for your stimulation and inspiration, 
and for your pleasure. 

To participate in this exchange of ideas and fellowship, make your plans 
to come to the annual meeting. Send in your hotel reservation now, and be 
sure to stay at the hotel of your choice. 





Beginners Need In-Service Education 


OME ECONOMICS teacher-educators in 

many states provide follow-up assistance 
for their graduates. A recent study conducted in 
Nebraska pointed out a need for improved assist- 
ance in the professional areas of selection of text- 
books and facilities, the home experience program, 
and Future Homemakers of America. Workshops 
and conferences received greatest support as types 
of in-service activities for contributing to the solu- 
tion of problems faced by young homemaking 
teachers. 

An important part of the in-service program is 
a visit to each first-year teacher in her school. Visits 
are usually made during the early months of the 
fall semester. During the visit, the teacher-educator 
holds a conference with the teacher and encourages 
her to discuss her problems. Sometimes the con- 
ference is with the teacher only; at other times, it 
may be a three-way conference of the teacher- 
educator, the teacher, and the local administrator. 
Visits have been beneficial not only to the teacher 
but to the college staff as well. The teacher- 
educator learns the real problems of graduates. She 
learns of changing demands, types of facilities in 
use, and housing available to teachers. She is also 
able to develop relationships with administrators 
and gain a better understanding of what is expected 
of beginning instructors of vocational homemaking. 
An insight by teacher-educators into current prob- 
lems enables them to improve the preservice prep- 
aration of teachers. 

It was the purpose of the study to determine 
ways to improve the follow-up assistance from the 
standpoint of efficiency of the college staff and of 
beginning teachers. The specific objectives of the 
study were to: (1) identify professional categories 
in which instructors of vocational homemaking 
need assistance, (2) ascertain the kinds of assist- 
ance for which they feel a need, and (3) gain some 
insight into ways of improving the follow-up assist- 
ance to first-year teachers. 


Bonnie Rader 


Mrs. Rader, a former instructor in vocational 
education in the department of vocational educa- 
tion of the College of Agriculture at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, is now a homemaker in Mountain 
View, California. 


Procedure 


A questionnaire was mailed to each first- and 
second-year instructor of vocational homemaking 
in Nebraska high schools. Ninety-four per cent 
(36 teachers) returned the questionnaires. The 
questionnaire was designed to secure data con- 
cerning instructional loads, teachers’ preferences 
regarding follow-up visits from college staff mem- 
bers, teachers’ problems, and kinds of assistance 
desired. 

Professional activities were grouped into the 
following categories: (1) program planning, (2) 
class management, (3) evaluation of students’ 
progress, (4) department management, (5) extra- 
class activities, (6) out-of-school program, (7) 
personal relationships and professional growth. The 
teachers were asked to indicate on a check list the 
extent of their need for assistance in each activity. 

The teachers were asked to rank several kinds 
of in-service assistance as to their value in con- 
tributing to the solution of their problems, for 
example: 

1. Personal conference in my school 

2. Three-way conference with superintendent in my 
school 

3. Individual conference with college staff on the 
campus 

. Workshop or group-conference for first-year 

teachers 
5. College course for first-year teachers 
6. Regular graduate course 
7. Printed matter: literature, newsletters 

Responses requiring relative choices were as- 
signed numerical values for the purpose of assigning 
an index value. 
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Findings 

Instructional load of teachers. Fifty per cent of 
the instructors were teaching homemaking only, 
while the remaining 50 per cent taught subjects in 
addition to homemaking, or they supervised a study 
hall. Approximately half of the teachers included 
in the study were teaching adult courses. 

Future Homemakers of America was included 
in two-thirds of the homemaking programs. Thirty 
per cent of the homemaking teachers sponsored 
Pep Club, and 54 per cent were class sponsors. 
Eighteen per cent sponsored Y-Teens and other 
organizations. 

The follow-up visit. According to the responses 
as reported in table 1, the most desirable months 
for visits from college staff members were October 
and November. These, incidentally, were the 
months in which the visits had been made in the 
past. 


TABLE | 


Most desirable months for visits from college staff as expressed by 
instructors of vocational homemaking 





MONTH WEIGHTED VALUE 


October 0.69 
November .42 
September 16 
February .16 
December J 
March. .10 
January .07 
April .06 





A majority of the teachers felt that the college 
staff member who had visited them during their 
student teaching would provide the most assistance 
on a follow-up visit. It has not been a general 
practice for the supervising teacher under whom 
they had done their student teaching to visit first- 
year teachers; however, the respondents indicated 
a feeling that the supervising teacher could provide 
assistance. Other staff members, college advisers, 
and department head ranked somewhat lower on 
the value scale. 

The teachers felt that visits should be either a 
full day or one-half day in length, depending upon 
the teachers’ schedules. Two visits were desired by 
more than half of the instructors. 

Assistance needed. Data indicated that the pro- 
fessional activities with which homemaking teachers 
needed the most assistance pertained to the selec- 
tion of textbooks and equipment and to manage- 
ment. of physical facilities within the department. 
Extra-class activities such as the home experience 
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program and Future Homemakers of America were 
also identified among the most serious problems. 

Table 2 shows the top ten activities ranked 
according to the seriousness of need for assistance. 


TABLE 2 


Top ten activities ranked according to the seriousness 
of need for assistance 





WEIGHTED 
ACTIVITY VALUE 


Selecting new textbooks and equipment 

Developing students’ interest in supervised home 
experience program 

Scheduling and conducting beneficial individual 
conferences with students 

Determining long-time and annual needs for facili- 
ties and equipment 

Helping students plan, conduct, and evaluate super- 
vised home experiences 

Developing a systematic public relations program 

Budgeting time to provide for satisfying personal life 

Encouraging students to take an active part in FHA 
program 

Helping FFA or FHA plan and carry out interesting 
and educational programs and projects 

Planning educational activities for summer employ- 
ment . 96 





Note: The index for the top ten problems ranged from 1.37 to 
0.96. The larger value represents the most serious need 
for assistance 


Rating of in-service activities. In-service activities 
are ranked in table 3 according to weighted values 
as expressed by beginning teachers. 


TABLE 3 


Rating of in-service activities 





WEIGHTED 
VALUE 


ACTIVITIES 


Workshop or group conference for first-year teachers .60 
Personal conference in my school .92 
Printed matter: literature, newsletters 16 
Three-way conference with the superintendent in 

my school 15 
College course for first-year teachers .59 
Individual conference with college staff on the campus 58 
Regular graduate course 15 





Note: First, second, and third choice responses by teachers were 
assigned values of 3, 2, and 1, respectively, to arrive at 
weighted values as shown in the table. The most valuable 
activity received a weighted value of 3.60. 


Implications 


Findings of this study have implications for home 
economics teacher-educators regarding both the 
preservice and in-service programs. 

In-service program. The teacher-educator who 
visited a student during her student teaching should 
also visit her during her first year of teaching. Fol- 
low-up visits should be made during the months 
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of September, October, and November. College 
staff members should make more than one visit. 
They should spend at least a half-day and in many 
cases a full day in each school where there is a 
first-year teacher. The staff member should plan 
to have a personal conference with each teacher 
during the visits. The local administrator should 
often be included in a conference. 

Homemaking education staff members should 
conduct more workshops and conferences to assist 
first-year teachers in solving their problems. Con- 
sideration should be given to the more serious 
problems identified by teachers. These would in- 
clude workshops in the development and advising 
of FHA chapters, homemaking education for adults, 
selection of textbooks and equipment, conducting 
the supervised home experience program, and in- 
terpreting the homemaking program to others. 

Preservice program. The preservice courses for 
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homemaking education majors need to be evaluated 
in terms of the problems indicated in this study. 
For example, teacher-educators need to determine 
how more adequate training can be provided in the 
selection of textbooks and equipment and in man- 
agement of physical facilities within the home- 
making department. More actual experience is 
needed in examining and evaluating textbooks and 
in studying the actual facilities and equipment 
needed in local schools. 

More effort should be exerted to help students 
understand how to conduct the home experience 
program and advise an FHA chapter. Staff mem- 
bers should see that the students have sufficient 
experience with the Future Homemakers organiza- 
tion and the home experience program during 
student teaching. Staff should also see that student 
teachers experience desirable department manage- 
ment techniques. 


Where Your State Stands at Midyear oes 
Where Will It Stand in June? 











Hawaii x4 


rover LI 


Over 110% So 


From 100% From 80% + 
to 109.9% Dd 


to 89.9% | 





The map shows the December 1 position of each state home economics association relative to its 1959-60 
total membership. As of December 1, 1960, the American Home Economics Association had a total of 
25,220 individual members. The 1959-60 total (July 31) was 25,673. 





A Nutrition Education Program 


in Colombia, South America 


HROUGH the co-operation of the Foreign 

Agricultural Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, nutrition education 
programs can become realities in many 
developed countries of the Free World. In Colom- 
bia, South America, such a program has been in 
operation for three years, with enthusiastic support 
from both United States and Colombian groups. 

Through the co-operation of the agricultural 
attaché of the American Embassy, it was possible 
to reach all agencies and organizations who were 
interested in improving nutrition. These included 
CARE, ICA, UNICEF, National Catholic Welfare, 
Colombian National Institute of Nutrition, Colom- 
bian Ministry of Health, Ministry of Agriculture, 
of Education, Colombian Red Cross, 
Colombian Bakers’ Association, and Macaroni 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

At several meetings of representatives from each 
agency and organization, nutrition survey figures 
for Colombia were studied. All nutrients except 
vitamin C appeared to be in short supply. The 
groups agreed that the nutrition education program 
should begin with nutrition meetings for the 2,024 
elementary public school teachers in Bogota. 

CARE had just begun distributing a school lunch 
to 92,000 elementary public school children in 
Bogota and 48,000 in Medellin. This included 
50-gram roll and a cup of reconstituted milk six 
Both flour and milk came from the 

Local bakeries baked ‘all of the 


under- 


Ministry 


days a week. 
United States. 
rolls. 

The cities of Bogota and Medellin paid women, 
trained by the Ministry of Health, to go ‘to the 
public schools to boil water and mix it with the 
milk to prevent any possible bacterial infection. 
The women also poured the milk into metal cups. 
On clear days, the cups of milk and baskets of rolls 
were placed on the school grounds and each stu- 


Joellene Vannoy 


Miss Vannoy is a nutritionist on the staff of the 
Millers’ National Federation with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. She was sent to Colombia in 
1958 to develop a nutrition education program 
as part of trade relations between the United States 


and Colombia. This report describes nutrition 


activities carried out during that assignment. 


dent stood in line and helped himself. It was not 
uncommon to see 300 children served in ten 
minutes. There was no waste of ‘food. 

Within a two months’ period, the attendance in 
Bogota public schools increased 15 per cent-and it 
was upped by 10 per cent in Medellin. Five other 
Colombian cities have also been serving 150,000 
students for a year. The teachers report that the 
students have much more energy, look happier, and 
that their study habits have improved. They have 
also been impressed with the great decrease of one 
of the vitamin deficiency signals which was much in 
evidence at the beginning of the school lunch pro- 
grams. At that time approximately one-fourth of 
the students had cracks in the corners of their 
mouths and squinting eyes when in the sunlight. 

Three local nutritionists and two bilingual secre- 
taries were employed to carry on the nutrition pro- 
gram. All had some training in the United States. 

Through the co-operation of the Colombian 
National Institute of Nutrition and the Ministry 
of Education, voluntary meetings for the elemen- 
tary public. school te achers were scheduled in 
Bogota. The first series had 50 per cent attendance; 
the fourth, 82 per cent. The teachers were shown 
how to make very inexpensive demonstration mate- 
rials to be used in their classrooms and also how 
to conduct several lessons on nutrition which were 
to be integrated with the subjects which they were 
teaching. The nutritionists frequently visited the 
classrooms to get firsthand information of the 
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Picture showing use of wheat products also emphasizes 
family relations through its legend “Good health 
makes happy families.” 


follow-up of the teachers’ meetings and to pick 
up suggestions for future nutrition meetings. 


Mass Media 


Media for disseminating nutrition information 
are unlimited, but use must be adapted to the 
specific country to be effective. In Colombia, sev- 
eral means of telling the nutrition story are used. 

One of these is television. Since June 1958, the 
government station, Televisora Nacional, has given 
15 minutes every other Wednesday night as a 
free public service. It is the only station in Colom- 
bia, covers most of the country, and claims an 
estimated half million viewing audience. More 
people of upper-income levels are reached, but 
many moderate- and low-income people see the 
programs at community centers where 25 to 50 
people gather. Each show offers viewers an oppor- 
tunity to request material on nutrition and food 
preparation. At first, few people took advantage of 
this offer, but now numerous requests are received. 

Radio Station Sutatenza, the most powerful sta- 
tion in South America, gives 15 minutes to a nutri- 
tion education program every Friday night. The 
program is re-broadcast during the day the follow- 
ing week. This station is unique in that it is owned 
by the Catholic Fathers, who select group leaders 
in each community of the country and give the lead- 
ers receiver sets. Neighbors gather in their homes to 
listen and learn. Programs are geared largely to 
rural people and are designed to improve their 
health and living conditions. Colombia has 400,000 
listeners, and the station can be heard throughout 
South America. The nutrition education broadcast 
has been continuously on the air since July 1958. 
Programs usually deal with one food each time. 
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Scripts are written in short sentences comprised 
of simple words, as a preponderance of the people 
do not read nor write. Fewer than one-fourth of 
one per cent of all the people in Colombia have 
as much as a fifth-grade education. The average 
is second grade. 

Another radio program over Station Nuevo 
Mundo (New World). began in November 1959 
on a 15-minute, five-days-a-week schedule for urban 
homemakers in the eight largest cities in Colombia. 
Recipes and meal planning as well as music are 
worked in with suggestions for better nutrition. 
Most of the listeners to this broadcast are literate. 
An average of 500 letters a month are received from 
listeners who are interested in nutritional materials. 

The newspaper El Espectador, with a circulation 
of 85,000, regularly carries nutrition information 
three times a week. Ana Quintero is the trade 
name used to represent all products made from 
wheat flour in Colombia. These articles under the 
caption “Ana Quintero Suggests” have been ap- 
pearing continuously since December 1958. Each 
article is illustrated with a food picture, a para- 
graph on why it is good to eat, another paragraph 
on the nutritional value of the food, and then the 
recipe. North American food pictures are used, 
with the recipes adapted to food available in Colom- 
bia and to the altitudes. Surveys have been taken 
monthly to determine whether people are reading 
the column. After one month, few had noticed it, 
but eight months later almost every woman who 
was interrogated in front of a supermarket had 
heard of Ana Quintero. 

The Colombian Bakers’ Association magazine, 
with a monthly circulation of 4,000, also carries 
articles on nutrition. This trade association, as well 
as the manufacturers of macaroni, publish recipe 
sheets every two weeks. They also include nutrition 
information and are distributed in the larger super- 
markets in the cities. 


Demonstrations 


Supermarket food demonstrations were started 
in April 1959. These have consisted of food demon- 
strations for three hours two mornings a week. 
Free newspaper space is given by El Espectador 
twice each week, which announces the super- 
market that will be-visited that week. It advises 
people to ask the expert nutritionists questions per- 
taining to feeding their families nutritiously. 
Shoppers in Colombia customarily buy in one 
market only; therefore, those reached in one will 
not be seen again in others. 

With the advent of supermarkets, many Colom- 
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bian homemakers are doing their own marketing— 
something unheard of a few years ago, when only 
the maids selected the food. Now many of the 
younger homemakers are preparing most of their 
meals for their families, and their maids do only 
the cleaning. These young women are especially 
receptive to new ideas and suggestions of how to 
make nutritious food preparation easy. They are 
also interested in the health of their families and 
wish to serve them foods to help promote good 
health. 

In October 1959, two of the nutritionists began 
devoting one afternoon a week to combination 
food demonstration and nutrition education meet- 
ings for homemakers in moderate-income housing 
projects. Invitations are issued by managers of the 
projects. At first the attendance included only 35 
per cent of those invited, but six months later it 
had increased to 95 per cent for each meeting. 


Group Meetings 


The nutritionists have also worked with numer- 
ous other groups. Teachers’ meetings have been 
conducted in all seven of the cities where school 
lunch programs are in operation. A three-day 


nutrition education workshop was conducted in 
co-operation with the ICA home economist. All of 


the home demonstration agents in the country at- 
tended. General nutrition information for all age 
levels and a food demonstration were given. CARE 
distributed 75,000 Food Crusade Packages during 
1959 in Colombia. They each contained a 5-pound 
bag of United States enriched flour, two 5- pound 
bags of United States enriched corn meal, and a 
4-pound can of dried milk. The home demonstra- 
tion agents work with many of the recipients of 
these packages which are still continuing to be 
distributed. Agents were shown how to give demon- 
strations on the use of these foods that would be 
suitable for the meal patterns of Colombians who 
cook largely in an open kettle over some sticks in 
the yard. 

The Ministry of Agriculture co-operated in a 
series of six 2-day nutrition education meetings in 
six cities for training its personnel engaged in home 
economics and agriculture. The Ministry of Health 
extended invitations for two series of meetings with 
public health nurses—one in Bogota and one in 
Medellin. A two weeks’ nutrition course was offered 
for the Red Cross nurses. 

The president of Colombia invited the nutrition- 
ists to co-operate in a series of five weekly meetings 
designed to train professional personnel to work 
in a rehabilitation program in the former so-called 


A NUTRITION EDUCATION PROGRAM IN COLOMBIA 


Milk and rolls are part of the school lunch for ele- 


mentary school children in seven cities. 


“violence areas” of Colombia. These rich agricul- 
tural lands, normally producing coffee and sugar 
cane, had suffered greatly from attacks by bandits. 
A staggering number of people were killed in these 
areas in the past ten years. The government has 
been training teams to go into these areas to re- 
habilitate the people left on the devastated lands. 
A team consists of three agricultural engineers, a 
medical doctor, a nurse, and a social worker. Each 
team is taught how to get the maximum nutritive 
value for the least expenditure of money. 

One nutritionist and one bilingual secretary have 
been employed by the Colombian National Insti- 
tute of Nutrition in joint project agreement with 
the Millers’ National Federation of the United 
States, which represents the flour milling industry. 
Two other nutritionists and a secretary are em- 
ployed by the Colombian Bakers’ Association and 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association in similar 
project agreements. Regular weekly correspond- 
ence is carried on between the Colombian secre- 
taries and U. S. nutritionist. The nutrition education 
program continues to gain momentum. 


Two-Way Benefit 

The experience in Colombia has shown that 
nutrition education has contributed much to the 
sale of wheat foods. The shipments of wheat flour 
to that country had almost stopped prior to the 
nutrition education program. Within a three-year 
period the consumption of wheat foods in Colombia 
has almost doubled. Not only has the improvement 
of the health of the people of Colombia been made 
possible through a nutrition education program but 
a foreign market for one of the surplus commodities 
of the United States has been increased. 





Syndet or Soap for Elastic Fabrics? 


Doris Brockway, Florence Turnbull, and Mabel Shigaya 


N recent years statements to the effect that 

synthetic detergents are harmful to elastic 
fabrics have often been heard. Hang tags on elastic 
garments may state, “Wash with a mild soap.” 
Saleswomen may say, “Synthetic detergents ruin 
elastic.” Homemakers may be heard repeating 
these statements and backing them with their own 
experiences. 

A search of the literature on laundering and 
correspondence with manufacturers of detergents 
and elastic yarns of fabrics reveals almost no evi- 
dence to support such statements. In the proceed- 
ings of the Thirteenth National Home Laundry 
Conference,‘ Mary Huck says: “. . . any garment 
which can be washed in soap can be washed 
equally well with a detergent.” On the other hand, 
in a recent report’ from the University of Min- 
nesota of some research on the laundering of elastic 
fabrics the following statement is made: “The find- 
ings showed that the most effective treatment 
combination was 100°F temperature, no bleach, 
built soap, and rack drying.” 

In an unpublished report by James J. McMahon * 
of Carr-Fulflex, Inc., a manufacturer of elastic 
yarns and threads, it was stated that immersion 
and aging tests using a well-known synthetic deter- 


1 Mary Huck, director of home economics, Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors, “Much Ado About Washing: 
Detergents,” Proceedings of Thirteenth National Home 
Laundry Conference, Statler Hilton Hotel, New York, 
October 1959, p. 62. 

* Mitprep L. Bet, “Some Factors Affecting the Labo- 
ratory Performance of Certain Elastic Fabrics Under Various 
Laundering Treatments” (Abstract), J. Home Econ. 52 
(1960), p. 220. 

8 James J. McManon, chemical engineer, Carr-Fulflex, 
Inc., Bristol, Rhode Island, February 5, 1958. 


, 
' 


Miss Brockway is an associate professor, Miss 
Turnbull an assistant professor, and Mrs. Shigaya 
an instructor in h ec ices at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in Seattle. 





gent and mild natural soap flakes showed no differ- 
ence in effect on elastic. The Globe Manufacturing 
Company,* a manufacturer of bare rubber thread, 
reported that in frequent checks on its products 
it was found that if the water supply contained 
soluble copper, staining of elastic was more likely 
to occur with a certain synthetic detergent solution 
than with a mild soap. Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany ° made a series of tests using their own prod- 
ucts, including both synthetic detergents and soaps 
because, they said, “. . . the feeling against syn- 
thetics persisted among manufacturers of girdles.” 
In the study, the foundation garments were worn 
by six women. After each two days of wear, the 
garments were laundered and checked for size and 
deterioration. After 35 launderings, the garments 
washed in synthetic detergents showed no indica- 
tion of loss in elasticity and, according to their 
report, looked brighter than those washed in soap. 

Fabrics of the types used in foundation garments 
were selected for the present study. All four fabrics 
were constructed of yarns made with a core of 
rubber. Fabric 1, a filling stretch leno, was woven 
with pairs of warp yarns of Dacron polyester fiber 


* D. W. Burton, laboratory director, Globe Manufactur- 
ing Co., Fall River, Massachusetts, February 5, 1958. 

5 Lyp1a Coo ey, director of home economics, the Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, “Comparison of Soaps 
and Synthetic Detergents for Washing Girdles,” pp. 1-3 
(mimeographed ). 
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twisted alternately one over the other between 
wefts of acetate-covered elastic threads. In fabric 2, 
a warp-stretch leno, elastic warp yarns covered 
with viscose rayon were twisted in pairs and inter- 
laced with three weft yarns which were com- 
binations of viscose rayon and nylon. In fabric 3, 
another warp-stretch leno, elastic warps covered 
first with a layer of acetate and then with viscose 
rayon were twisted in pairs and interlaced with 
weft yarns of viscose. Fabric 4, a power net, was 
woven with elastic yarns covered alternately with 
viscose and nylon in both directions. 


Procedure 


The design of the study included the washing 
of four replicates of each of the four fabrics in six 
different detergents for a series of 50 launderings 
in a home-type automatic washer. The fabric speci- 
mens were dried in an automatic dryer. The deter- 
gents used included a built, a low-sudsing built, 
and a mild synthetic detergent; a built, a low- 
sudsing built, and a mild soap. A nonprecipitating 
water conditioner, sodium hexametaphosphate, was 
used in the washing and in the first rinse. The 
water used was below average in hardness. It 
contained only 20 parts calcium and magnesium 
per million parts of water as opposed to average 
hardness of 100 parts per million. Water tempera- 
tures for washing and rinsing were kept constant 
for all launderings. The 1959 model home washer 
was set at a “delicate fabrics” cycle having a slow 
agitation action for six minutes, a slow spin, and a 
water temperature of 100°F (+ or — 5°) for 
washing and 95°F (+ or — 5°) for rinsing. The 
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specimens were tumble dried at a “low” tempera- 
ture setting, approximately 105°F, for 20 minutes. 
The dried swatches were then allowed to relax at 
room temperature for not less than two hours be- 
fore measurements were taken. 

The fabrics were prepared for the study by 
washing once before cutting into swatches to re- 
move any surface dressing and to allow them to 
relax with the warp and weft yarns in normal 
alignment. The specimens were then cut in 
swatches 14 inches square and protected against 
raveling by finishing the edges with a zig-zag 
machine stitch under loose tension. A steel tem- 
plate was used to draw a ten-inch circle on each 
replicate. On the circumference of the circle, 
measurement points were located at right angles to 
each other vertically and horizontally through the 
center, and diagonally at halfway points between 
the vertical and horizontal measurements. Measure- 
ments for shrinkage and resistance to stretch were 
taken after the 5th, 10th, 15th, 20th, 30th, 40th, and 
50th launderings. The four measurements for 
shrinkage recorded in 32ds of an inch were taken 
at the points marked on the circumference of the 
circle and averaged to obtain the over-all shrinkage 
after each of the laundering intervals indicated. 
Resistance to stretch was measured at the same 
intervals on an inclination balance type machine 


for determining the strength of fabrics. The num- 
ber of pounds required to stretch the specimen 30 
per cent of its relaxed dimension was taken as a 
measure of its resistance to stretch. This measure- 
ment was obtained by modifying the design of the 


jaws. Eight-by-one-inch wooden jaws faced with 


TABLE | 


Average shrinkage (in thirty-seconds of an inch out of a total of 10 inches) of 4 samples of each of 4 fabrics 
laundered 50 times in 6 different detergents 





DETERGENTS 


NUMBER Built Unbuilt 
or Built Soap Synthetic Synthetic 
LAUNDER- Detergent Detergent 


INGS } — + — 


Fabric Fabric Fabric 


Fs Fs Fe Av.| Fi Fe Fs Fe Av.| Fi Fo Fs F 
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: Fabric 


Fs Fe Av.| Fi Fo Fs ’, Po Fs Fa Fo Fs 


AVERAGE 
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Built Soap FABRIK 


AVERAGE 
POR ALL 
DETERGENTS 
AND 
FABRICS 


Low Sudsing 
Built Synthetic 
Detergent 


Fabric ; Fabric Fabric 


13 7 11 
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felt replaced the standard metal jaws. The repli- 
cates were folded in half in the warp direction 
and secured in the jaws of the tester. C-clamps 
were used to close the ends of the wooden jaws 
to prevent the specimen from slipping. 

The data were analyzed by means of an analysis 
of variance. Where the F test indicated significant 
differences, the magnitude of significant differences 
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There was no significant increase in the shrinkage of 
fabrics 2, 3, and 4 after 30 launderings. Fabric 1 con- 
tinued to shrink during all 50 launderings. 

Although the analysis showed no significant loss in 
resistance to stretch during the 50 launderings for all 
fabrics and all detergents, further analysis revealed 
a significant interaction between fabrics and launder- 
ings, indicating that the four types of fabrics did not 
react in the same way. (See table 2.) 


TABLE 2 


Average resistance to stretch (in pounds to stretch to 30 per cent elongation) of 4 samples of each of 4 fabrics 
laundered 50 times in 6 different detergents 





DETERGENTS 





Unbuilt 
Synthetic 
Detergent 


NUMBER : 
or Synthetic 


Built Soap 
LAUNDER- Detergent 


Unbuilt Soap 
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between means (D) was calculated from q times 
the standard error or a single measurement as 
described by Snedecor.° The method of selecting 
the appropriate error term for the calculation of F 
for each variable was also that described by 


Snedecor.’ 


Findings 

There were no differences among the detergents tested 
in their effects on either resistance to stretch or dimen- 
sional stability of the elastic fabrics. The average 
resistance to stretch to 30 per cent elongation for all 
fabrics after 50 launderings was 21 or 22 pounds for 
each of the six detergents. The average shrinkage in 
thirty-seconds of an inch out of a total of 10 inches 
for all fabrics after 50 launderings ranged only from 
19 to 21 for the six detergents. 

All four types of elastic fabrics shrank during laun- 
dering. (See table 1.) Out of a total of 10 inches 
fabric 1 had shrunk on the average 27/32 of an inch 
(8.4 per cent), fabric 2 had shrunk 15/32 of an inch 
(4.7 per cent), and fabrics 3 and 4 had each shrunk 
19/32 of an inch (6 per cent) after 50 launderings.*® 


®°G. W. Snepecor, Statistical Methods, 5th edition. 
Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College Press, 1956, pp. 251-253. 

* Ibid, pp. 358-363. 

5 Differences significant to the 1 per cent level. 


Fabric 1 showed a loss in resistance to stretch of from 
30 pounds before laundering to 20 pounds after 50 
launderings.* Fabric 4 increased in resistance to stretch 
from 24 pounds before laundering to 27 pounds after 
laundering.’ Fabrics 2 and 3 did not change signifi- 
eantly in resistance to stretch during the 50 laun- 


derings. 


Further Study 


The study is being repeated using only one of 
the four fabrics, the power net of viscose rayon 
and nylon, but for each laundering done using 
sodium hexametaphosphate in the wash and rinse 
waters a similar laundering is being done on a 
duplicate set of samples omitting sodium hexameta- 
phosphate. It is felt that if either soaps or synthetic 
detergents do cause greater deterioration of elastic 
fabrics, the deterioration might be due to residual 

‘terials left in the fabric after rinsing. Since 
sodium hexametaphosphate is an effective aid to 
good rinsing its use may have been responsible for 
the lack of difference in the effects of synthetic 
detergents and soaps in this study. 


® Difference significant to the 5 per cent level. 





The Effect of Different Methods of Drying in 


Home Laundering on the Strength of Muslin Sheeting 


OW fabrics are dried as well as how they 

are washed may affect their serviceability 
and particularly their length of wear. Although 
automatic dryers are becoming a more prevalent 
home appliance, outdoor drying is still a common 
practice in home laundering. One cannot correctly 
consider outdoor drying as one general condition 
of -drying because such drying takes place under 
a variety of conditions and may therefore produce 
quite different results in fabrics. 

Research concerning conditions in one location 
and the effects of these drying conditions on the 
strength of muslin sheeting is discussed in this 
report.’ 


Procedure 


For a comparison of several conditions of outdoor 
drying with other methods of drying, five pro- 
cedures were used; namely, automatic dryer, indoor 
line, outdoor sun 11% hours, outdoor shade 6 hours, 


and outdoor sun 6 hours. 





Sunlight, not wind, caused reduced strength. Time 
of day for outdoor drying may affect strength loss. 











Type 128 white muslin sheeting was chosen as 
the experimental cloth. The fabric was obtained 
in a continuous length and cut into 17-inch by 
21-inch swatches. These swatches. were randomly 
numbered and divided into lots of six swatches 
each. Six swatches were used for measurement at 
0 laundering, and six swatches divided into two 


‘A more complete report which includes the effect of 
the drying conditions on several other fabric properties is 
available in Bulletin B-510 of the Oklahoma Agriculture 
Experiment Station, Stillwater. 


Dorothy Saville 


Miss Saville is a professor of clothing, textiles, and 
merchandising and home economics research in 
the division of home economics at Oklahoma State 
University. 


sets of three swatches each were used for measure- 
ment of strength at each test interval of 10 launder- 
ings for each drying condition over a period of 40 
launderings. 

Because of the size of the wash load, only one 
set of the swatches was included in the wash load 
at the beginning of the experiment. Since the 
removal of swatches at the 10, 20, and 30 laundry 
intervals reduced the wash load, the second set of 
the swatches was added at the appropriate period 
to provide 10, 20, 30, and 40 launderings on these 
swatches. Such a procedure required a total of 
50 launderings, but it doubled the number of 
swatches from which to take the breaking strength 
specimen and at the same time kept a constant 
wash load. 

The washing procedure was one suitable for 
washing such items as white sheets and towels. 

An electric dryer with a setting at a medium 
temperature was used for one drying condition. 
Previously laundered white muslin swatches which 
were run through the last rinse cycle of the washer 
were added to the dryer to make a full load. The 
indoor lines were in a semibasement room where 
the swatches were hung warpwise on the line to 
dry. The outdoor lines were in an east-west direc- 
tion and far enough apart that swatches would not 
blow against each other. The shaded lines were 
adjacent to the others and differed by having a 
roof over them. The swatches were also pinned to 
the outdoor lines so they hung in the warpwise 
direction. 

The laundering was done during the months 
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of June through September—a season which is 
likely to have the most days of good drying con- 
ditions and which has the highest solar. radiation. 
Swatches were dried on outdoor lines between 
the hours of 8 a.m. and 4 p.m. on days which were 
clear in the early morning or predicted to be clear.’ 
If the day became cloudy for more than 30 minutes, 
the swatches were removed and rehung at the same 
time the next clear day to complete the period of 
drying. Generally, the swatches for the three out- 
door drying conditions were hung on the lines at 
approximately the same time on any one day, and 
the 6-hour drying was completed before 3 p.m. 
Because of the lower radiation in the early fore- 
hours in the sun 
have 


the fabrics dried for 114 
irradiation than they 
hour pe riod of the day. 


noon, 
received less 
received at a later 114 


would 


Discussion and Results 


In the laundering of the fabrics, it was not the 
washing but rather the drying which resulted in 
loss of strength. The results in table 1 show that 
the five methods of drying fall into three groups. 
Drying in an automatic dryer and on an indoor 
line produced only a small loss in strength and in 
some cases a small gain fillingwise due to shrinkage. 
Loss of strength was much the same for the sun 
drying for 114 hours and the shade drying for 6 
hours. More than twice as great a loss of strength 
occurred in the 6-hour sun drying as in the other 
two methods of outdoor drying. After 40 launder- 
ings, the loss of strength in the warp direction of 
the 6-hour sun-dried fabric was nearly 20 per cent 
and in the filling direction more than 20 per cent 
of the strength of the unlaundered muslin. 


* Weather forecasts and data on solar radiation on the 
campus of Oklahoma State University were obtained from 
the meteorology unit of the Department of Physics, which 
maintains an official recording station of solar radiation 
for the U.S. Weather Bureau. 
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The length of time required for fabrics to dry 
on outdoor lines varies as does that for any other 
method of drying. The 144 hour period was chosen 


as a minimum for drying ‘most articles of clothing 
or such items as sheets and towels in the summer 
in this location. Differences in temperature, humid- 
ity, and air movement will, of course, affect rate of 


drying. The swatches which were hung as single 
thicknesses of cloth often dry within 30 
minutes after they were hung on the lines. 

Although long drying outdoors cannot produce 
the harshness in a fabric which is produced by 
overdrying in a dryer, results of this investigation 
do show that long periods of outdoor drying 
whether in direct or indirect sunlight did produce 
excessive loss of strength in the muslin. 

Solar radiation is not the only condition affecting 
the strength of cotton fabrics in outdoor drying, 
but it is a major cause of deterioration.* It is evi- 
dent from the results on strength given in table 
that irradiation, whether from direct or indirect 
sunlight, was the chief cause of loss of strength in 
the fabrics. Although no records were kept of 
relative humidity or temperature, it may be as- 
sumed that each was nearly the same for all three 
outdoor drying conditions at any one hour. Differ- 
ences in temperature for areas of shade and direct 
sunlight are small in Oklahoma as compared with 
some regions. The atmosphere in which the fabrics 
were dried was free of smoke but no doubt it 
frequently contained dust. Days varied from calm 
It may appear that fabrics will be 
Since the fabrics 


were 


to very windy. 
worn out whipping on a line. 
‘dried for 6 hours in the sun and in the shade 
received the same exposure to wind, but the shade- 
dried fabrics lost less strength, the sunlight, not the 


3 NATIONAL RESEARCH CouNciL. Prevention of Deteriora- 
tion Center. Deterioration of Materials: Causes and Preven- 
tive Techniques. New York: Reinhold, 1954, pp. 465-467 


TABLE | 


Breaking strength of muslin before laundering and after laundering and drying by five drying procedures 
(Average of breaks from 6 swatches of cloth) 





BREAKING STRENGTH EN POUNDS WITH PROCEDURE INDICATED 


NUMBER OF 


LAUNDERINGS Dryer Indoor Line 


Filling Warp Filling 


49. 
51. 
50.6 
51.5 
50.4 


Sun 114 Hours Shade 6 Hours Sun 6 Hours 


Warp Filling Warp Filling arp Filling 


49.7 49.1 19. 49. 49 
48.0 47.6 48. 5. 43. 
47.3 46.9 45.8 8. 42. 
46.6 45.6 46.5 6 40 .§ 
45.5 45.0 45. { 38.6 
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wind, may be considered the cause of reduced 
strength. If a fabric were worn from use, the effect 
of wind in the drying might not be the same. 

The time of day of outdoor drying as well as the 
length of the drying period may have considerable 
effect on loss of strength. As may be seen in table 2, 
radiation at 8 o'clock was less than half the amount 
for the hours of 11 o’clock through 3 o'clock. _ Dif- 
ferences were greater between each hour from 8 
through 10 o'clock than for the hours 11 through 3 
o'clock. Temperatures in this locality for the June 
through September months are likely to be highest 
between 1 and 3 o'clock. 

Because the six swatches used for measurement 
of breaking strength at each of the laundry intervals 
were not all laundered at the same time, they did 
not receive identical exposure in drying. However, 
the amount of irradiation was similar not only for 
the two sets of samples but also for the laundry 
intervals (10, 20, 30, and 40 launderings) as may 


be seen in table 3. The uniformity in amount of 
radiation during the four months June through 
September was a definite advantage in this investi- 
gation. 

Whether the differences in the loss of fabric 
strength in the drying procedures are important 
ones depends on the probable effect they might 


have on fabric wear. In an earlier investigation 
of sheets of type 128 muslin, sheets were used for 
10 weeks after the strength fillingwise had fallen 
to a low of 7.5 to 9.5 pounds.* Since the 6-hour 
sun drying produced a loss of 11 pounds in strength 


in the filling of the muslin in 40 launderings, the 


* Unpublished data from a project conducted jointly 
by the Department of Agronomy and the College of Home 
Economics at Oklahoma State University in which sheets 
were made from three Oklahoma cottons 
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length of service of sheets of the fabric might be 
e xpected to be materially reduced by long outdoor 
drying in the sun. In only 10 launde rings, the loss 
of strength in fabrics dried for 6 hours in the sun 
was as great or greater than the loss in the other 
two methods of outdoor drying over 40 launder- 


ings 


TABLE 3 


Average solar radiation per hour um gram calorie $ per square centi- 
meter to which each set of fabrics was exposed in outdoor sun 
drying for each laundry interval 





! Hours 


Numbx { launderings 


10 





Consideration of the effect of the method of 
drying on breaking strength in both warp and 
filling directions may indicate whether measure- 
ments in one direction only might have been ade- 
quate for purposes of comparing the effects of the 
methods of drying on strength. If the change in 
one direction were accompanied by a corresponding 
change in the other direction, then measurement 
in only the direction having the lower strength 
would have been needed. A similar change was 
found between warp and filling strength in only 
the 6-hour sun-dried fabrics. In this method 
drying, the loss of strength in the filling direction 
was greater than the loss in the warp direction 
Since the warp and filling were not affected 
similarly in all methods of drying, measurement of 


TABLE 2 


Solar radiation in gram calories per square centimeter for eight hours during the days in each of four months when 
fabrics were dried outdoors in Stillwater, Oklahoma 
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strength in one direction only would not have 
indicated maximum change of strength in all 
methods of drying. 

The number of measurements for determining 
the breaking strength is another point to consider 
in a review of the procedure of the experiment. 
We are interested in the number of swatches and 
number of specimens or individual measurements 
within each swatch. Since the weight of cloth in 
the wash load was a maximum, the only way 
to have increased the number of swatches would 
have been to make them smaller. 

From data on warp strength of one set of 
swatches, information was obtained on total num- 
ber of specimens or measurements and number of 
swatches from which to take the specimens. In 
the experiment, seven measurements were made 
on each of three swatches. The differences in warp 
strength might have been found as well by using 
four swatches with only 4 measurements each or a 
total of 16 instead of 21 measurements for each 
drying condition at each laundry interval. For a 
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difference could have been picked up through 
taking the specimens from more swatches; or for 
any given difference to be measured, fewer speci- 
mens would have been needed if the specimens 
had been taken from more swatches. For example, 
one specimen from each of five swatches might 
have been as effective as two specimens from three 
swatches or as four specimens from two swatches. 
Since fewer specimens would have been needed to 
pick up a specified difference if the specimens had 
been taken from more swatches, the sampling in 
the experiment might have been improved by using 
more swatches with fewer specimens from each. 
In the analysis of data to determine significant 
differences, one may question the importance of 
a difference in relation to the actual use of the 
fabric. Since the fabrics in this investigation were 
not used, we do not know to what extent any specific 
loss of strength would have affected wear. Knowl- 
edge of differences which do affect the service of 
a fabric should be of much value in the planning of 
research on similar fabrics with similar conditions 


given number of specimens to be used,:a smaller of use. 


Depth in Home Economics Teaching 


The following excerpts are from a talk by Anna Carol Fults of Southern Illinois 
University at the meeting of the Minnesota Homemaking Teachers Association in 
St. Paul in August: 


When we teach “rules” to students we as teachers are contributing to super- 
ficiality. Rules are for those who do not think. When we, however, deal with 
principles as bases for predicting what may happen or explaining what has hap-. 
pened, when-we help students develop judgment as to the appropriateness or 
inappropriateness of the applications of principles, we are achieving some depth 
in an area. 

It is an inescapable responsibility of the teacher of homemaking who achieves 
some depth of understanding, of meaning, of application to living in changed 
behaviors that she helps students examine their beliefs in terms of all the evidence 
available, to look at the probable consequences of acting on the beliefs in question, 
and the holding of tentative conclusions. The beliefs of teacher, texts, references, 
are subject to the same processes of examination. We teach students to accept a 
conclusion on an examination of the bases for the proposition and the attendant 
consequences, the reasonableness of the assumptions, and the validity of the gen- 
eralizations with an open mind for the examination of further evidence. 

To achieve depth by penetration means relating the conclusions to the basic 
material from which this subject matter stems. . . . Since home economics is the 
application of the arts:and sciences to the home and the problems of family living, 
to get the logical structure and the basic premises, the relation to the bases must 
be made, interpreted, and understood. Throughout, a clarification of values is 
implied. 

How are values examined and clarified in the classroom? [For example] . . . the 
use of such stories as “Mama and Her Bank Account” gives an opportunity for 
the examination of the values of the family members as they plan, work, and play 
together in relation to goals. The quality of the human relations of the family 
members and the consequences of these relationships can be discussed in terms of 


needs and problems. 





Credit Charges for 
Purchase of Automobiles 


Lois S. Hoskins and Jessie V. Cotes * 
University of California 


The use of installment credit to purchase con- 
sumer goods is increasing month by month and 
year by year. Conclusions have been drawn from 
various studies that many consumers pay a high 
price for this credit and that they are not generally 
aware of its cost. The findings of this study of 
105 families in the San Francisco Bay Area who 
were using installment credit for the purchase of 
automobiles in 1956 and 1957 coincide with such 
conclusions. 

The purposes of the study were to determine the 
rates of simple interest the families were paying 
on their installment contracts and the factors which 
might influence these rates, the extent to which 
families were familiar with the rates they were 
paying, and whether or not they could have re- 
duced the finance charges by shopping for their 
credit. 

Annual interest paid. The cost of installment 
credit expressed in terms of annual or simple inter- 
est was considerably higher for used cars than for 
new cars. (See the table.) The rates being paid 
by 50 families who had purchased new cars ranged 
from 4.9 to 26.5 per cent. One-half of these 50 


1 Mrs. Hoskins submitted the thesis on which this paper 
is based, “Interest Rates Paid for Automobile Credit by San 
Francisco Bay Area Families,” in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for her master’s degree at the University of 
California at Berkeley. She was formerly an associate in 
public health nutrition at the same University. Dr. Coles, 
who supervised the study, is professor of home economics 
at the University. 


families were paying 12.4 per cent or more. The 
lowest rates, 4.9, 5.2, and 5.6 per cent, were being 
paid by three families who had purchased cars 
on “balloon” contracts. These balloon contracts had 
11 small monthly payments and the large balance 
due the twelfth month. 

Forty-eight families were paying interest rates 
ranging from 7.7 to 110.0 per cent to finance the 
purchase of used cars. One-half of them were pay- 
ing 23.6 per cent or more, and the mean rate was 
24.9 per cent. Seven additional families who had 
bought used cars reported they were paying no 
finance charges. However, they had purchased 
rather old cars and were making payments directly 
to a dealer. It was impossible to determine whether 
these seven families had paid inflated prices for 
the cars to make such arrangements with the 
dealers. 

Factors related to interest rates. It is often as- 
sumed that interest rates are related to the degree 
of risk involved when a customer buys on the 
installment plan. However, when the families were 
classified according to size, money income, and age, 
occupation, and education of the husband, no re- 
lationship was found between these various char- 
acteristics and the interest rates being paid on the 
contracts for either new or used cars. (An excep- 
tion was the low rates of 5.2 and 5.6 per cent on 
balloon contracts held by two automobile sales- 
men.) In general, the rates varied little with the 
terms of the contracts, such as per cent down pay- 
ment, unpaid balance, and length of contract. 

There was, however, a significant relationship 
between the age of the used cars and the interest 
rates. The rates being paid for financing used cars 
varied with the age of the car at the time of pur- 
chase. The median rates were higher for the older 


Distribution of installment contracts on new and used cars 
according to simple interest rates paid 





SIMPLE INTEREST RATES USED CARS 


per cent number per cent number per cent 


All contracts 50 100.0 48 100.0 


~ 


4.9- 5.$ §° .0 
6.0— 7.5 1 .0 
8.0—- 9.§ 2 .0 
10.0-11.§ 14 .0 
12.0-18. 21 .0 
14.0-15.$ 4 .0 
16.0-19.{ 4 3.0 

.0-24.5 0 
25.0-29.9. 1 0 

.0-39.9. : 0 

.0 and over 0 
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* These were all balloon contracts written for one year. 
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cars than for the more recent models. For example, 
the median rate being paid by families who had pur- 
chased cars five or more years old was 25.9 per 
cent compared to 15.3 per cent for the used cars 
less than five years of age. 

The dealer’s portion of the finance charge, known 
as the dealer's “pack,” was in all probability largely 
responsible for the variation in simple interest 
rates. This, however, was not evident from the 
written contracts. Few families are aware of the 
fact that car dealers make a profit on the install- 
ment contract as well as on the car. This is pos- 
sible because the finance charge is determined by 
the dealer who writes the contract and not by the 
financial institution, such as a bank or sales finance 
company, to whom the monthly payments are 
made. 

If a dealer reduces his profit on a car, or increases 
the trade-in allowance, he will probably increase 
his profit on the finance charge. For example, one 
automobile salesman explained that his dealer’s 
anticipated profit was $800 on the make of car 
he was selling. However, salesmen were permitted 
to allow as much as a $600 discount, providing the 
dealer arranged for the financing. When the maxi- 
mum $600 discount was given, an “add-on,” or 
contract, rate of 9.0 per cent was charged instead 
of the usual add-on rate of 6.5 per cent. On a 
three-year installment contract a 9.0 per cent add- 
on rate results in a simple interest rate of 17.5 per 
cent, whereas a 6.5 per cent rate gives a 12.7 
per cent simple interest rate. 

One family in the study, in which the husband’s 
position and income warranted a low rate of inter- 
est if it had been based on the risk involved, was 
paying a simple interest rate of 16.0 per cent. The 
three-year contract had an unpaid balance of 
$4,059 and a finance charge of $999. This high 
charge could no doubt be explained by a discount 
of $1,000 received on the new car. 

Savings possible by shopping for credit. Many 
of the families studied could undoubtedly have 
saved on the finance charges if they had shopped 
for credit as ardently as they shopped for their 
cars. However, almost four-fifths of them did not 
check any source of credit other than car dealers. 
The advantage to be gained by shopping for credit 
was revealed by the fact that those who had 
shopped for credit for used cars paid a median 
rate of 12.0 per cent, compared with 22.9 per cent 
paid by those who had not shopped. 

The failure to shop for credit was, in all probabil- 
ity, related to the fact that very few of the families 
knew how much they were paying for credit in 
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terms of annual or simple interest. Over two-thirds 
admitted that they did not know the simple or 
annual interest rates they were paying to finance 
the purchase of their automobiles. Of those who 
thought they knew, the majority said they were 
paying a rate of 5 or 6 per cent. However, half 
of this latter group were paying between 12 and 
32.5 per cent, and only one, an automobile sales- 
man, was paying as low as 5 or 6 per cent. Most of the 
families were surprised to learn the rates they were 
paying but felt there was little or nothing they 
could do about it since they were not able to pay 
cash. 

The savings possible if the families studied had 
investigated at least one source of credit other than 
the dealers was shown by comparing costs being 
paid with those of credit unions which have stand- 
ardized rates and lending policies. At least 70 per 
cent of the families studied could establish eligi- 
bility for membership in a credit union through 
their place of employment, trade union local, 
church affiliation, or other connections. Almost 
four-fifths of the families could have saved from 
$8 to $439 each by using this type of lending 
institution. The mean savings possible was $148 
for purchasers of new cars and $74 for those buying 
used cars. Six of the families could have saved 
more than $200 each. 

While shopping for a car, the prospective buyer 
may be offered a sizable discount if the dealer 
assumes the financing will be arranged through 
him. As indicated above, dealers who arrange 
the terms of an installment contract usually adjust 
the price of the car and the finance charge to sectire 
maximum profit. When all the price arrangements 
have been agreed upon by the dealer, the prospec- 
tive buyer may, by shopping about, be able to 
secure a loan at a more advantageous rate and pay 
the dealer cash. Thus he.may secure a discount on 
the price of the car as well as pay a finance charge 
which is lower than that offered by the dealer. 
One of the individuals in this study reported that 
he had saved approximately $100 on the finance 
charge by using this technique. 

Some implications for home economists and 
other educators. This study of installment credit 
points to the responsibilities which home econo- 
mists and others interested in the welfare of 
families have in educating themselves and families 
for the wise and proper use of this financial tool. 
When we decide to use credit, we must realize 
that it is a service for which we must pay. How- 
ever, we need not pay exorbitantly if we learn 
how to protect ourselves. We must know all the 
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sources from which we may obtain credit, including 
loans to pay cash for our purchases as well as 
installment credit from retailers. We should com- 
pare the terms offered by these sources for every 
credit purchase. It is not sufficient to know just 
the dollar costs. We must be able to convert dollar 
charges to a common denominator, that is, simple 
or annual rate of interest. Otherwise, it is extremely 
difficult to compare costs. 

We must learn to be on guard against various 
practices employed by sellers, such as high pressure 
tactics to persuade us to buy on credit. Informa- 
tion about costs is usually given reluctantly and, 
when given, may be misrepresented or misleading, 
such as implying that “bank rates” are charged for 
credit and that the add-on rate is the same as 
annual interest. 

We can also exert our pressure for legislation 
which would require sellers to state the cost of 
installment credit in terms of a simple interest 
rate. 


Appreciation of Fabrics 


of Foreign-inspired Design’ 


MARTHA BINCH 
Thornhill, Ontario, Canada 


There is much to be gained through exposure to, 
and ‘study of, fine designs of other lands. In these 
ways, one’s design sense is refined and one’s under- 
standing of other peoples is deepened. Americans 
have become considerably more aware of the rich- 
ness ‘offered by art forms and cultures of other 
countries, thanks to such influences as Presidential 
tours, popularity of travel to Europe, and the speed 
of jet transportation. The large numbers of visitors 
coming here from other countries are also influen- 
tial in increasing our interest in cultures of distant 
places. Many Americans now have foreign art 
objects in their homes, wear costumes bespeaking 


‘ This material is a summary of findings in a thesis on 
“The Reactions of Certain Groups of Students to Fabric 
Designs Inspired by Foreign Textiles and Works of Art and 
the Correlation of These Reactions with Age, Art Training, 
Home Background and Cultural Experiences” submitted as 
partial requirement of the Graduate School at the University 
of Tennessee for a Master of Science degree in home eco- 
nomics granted to Miss Binch in March 1960. Henrietta R. 
Sivyer was the major professor. Six groups of students 
studying at the University of Tennessee, including one 
group representing 12 foreign countries, co-operated in 
obtaining the data for the study. 
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SIU Photo Service 


Persefoni (“Pepi”) Tzakou, right, graduate student from 
Greece at Southern Illinois University, tape records her 
official report to the Greek government on her work at 
SIU, under the supervision of Anna Carol Fults, SIU 
professor. Miss Tzakou has now returned to Athens 
to head the Harocopios Superior School of Home Eco- 
nomics, the government-supported college for home 
economics education. She is also a graduate of the 
Harocopios School and received a diploma from the 
Artisan Pratique School in Paris. “Pepi,” as she was 
known at SIU, received a $100 grant from the Uni- 
versity’s home economics club and a $200 fellowship 
from the Illinois Association of Future Homemakers 
of America to help finance her graduate work at 
Southern 


exotic foreign influence, and drive. small foreign 
cars! Recognizing that in this modern era more 
people are internationally oriented than ever before, 
the creators of American fabrics are giving us the 
opportunity to share in the richness of the old, 
yet refreshingly new, native arts of other lands. 
Some knowledge of the tastes of American con- 
sumers in fabric design could also be of assistance 
to countries seeking new markets for exported 
fabrics. 

This pilot study explored the reactions of certain 
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student groups to fabric designs inspired by major 
and minor works of art of other countries, and 
attempted to correlate these reactions with age, 
art training, home background, and cultural experi- 
ences of the participants. 

Sixteen original designs for apparel fabric in- 
spired by carvings, textiles, and other arts were 
compiled into a portfolio of plates (diversified in 
type of design and color) to be used as a basis for 
this study. Photographs of the sources of inspiration 
were placed beside the corresponding plates during 
the experiment so that participants might better 
understand the study. Six groups of students at 
the University of Tennessee participated. The total 
was 116 persons. Three of the groups (students 16 
to 22 years old) were related art class groups, one 
of freshmen, one of juniors, and one mainly seniors; 
one was an art education class of juniors (also 16 
to 22 years); one was composed of graduate stu- 
dents (16 to 50 years) enrolled in home economics; 
and the last was composed of students (16 to 30 
years of age) from other countries enrolled in 
different colleges at the University of Tennessee. 
Twelve different foreign countries were repre- 
sented; nine students were from the Far East, five 
from the Near East and Europe, three from South 
and Central America, and two from the West 
Indies. 

The students from other countries had traveled 
most abroad, whereas the freshmen had traveled 
generally the least of all. The senior class members 
had traveled quite widely within the United States 
but not so much abroad as the juniors in art edu- 
cation or the graduates and students from other 
countries. The latter students were outstanding in 
their attendance at concerts, art galleries, and 
museums, whereas they did not participate in such 
activities as dramatics and music appreciation. Senior 
related art and art education students had more 
members participating in the latter type of activi- 
ties. Freshmen, about half of the students from 
other countries, and about one quarter of the 
graduate students had had little or no formal art 
training. Art education students and related art 
juniors and seniors had had considerable art train- 
ing. 

Rating of designs. All design plates were given 
a scored rating by each group. Among plates gen- 
erally rated high were the following: stylized 
African carved figures closely spaced and done in 
warm brown tones; Florentine leather motifs in 
beige with black outlines and touches of gold; 
conventionalized Chinese jade horses done in 
closely blended greens; and a golden-toned Persian 


-planned for uses other than apparel. 
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cypress or cone design with monochromatic color- 
ing. Among the plates which were generally rated 
low were: a striped design incorporating Arabic 
script done in turquoise and golden yellow with 
touches of black; and stylized Peruvian birds done 
in strong earthy colors and having forceful, primi- 
tive diagonals. 

Preferences. The reasons given for participants’ 
selections most often were: “like type of motif” or 
“like color combination.” Freshmen particularly 
liked the Persian cypress design and some liked a 
multi-hued design of Paisley inspiration having 
floral-like shapes. Some related art juniors liked 
a delicate Turkish design of small magenta, blue, 
and green flowers, and most of them liked a dark 
batik-inspired design with floral forms. Seniors 
liked the African figures and the stylized Chinese 
horses. Graduates also liked these two but did not 
care for the somewhat naturalistic designs. Stu- 
dents of other countries showed ‘some diversity 
of opinion in selecting a Japanese inspired floral 
design in very soft colorings and also choosing 
two brightly colored designs, neither of which 
was preferred by any other group. 

Participants gave reasons of a personalized na- 
ture for not liking some designs, also the reasons 
of “motif common” and “color combination poor.” 
The freshmen disliked a bright pink border design 
and some of them disliked a bold, stylized leaf 
design done in dark blue, bright red, and olive 
green. Some of the related art juniors disliked the 
African figures, and the seniors disliked the bright 
border design and the scattered Turkish flowers. 
Graduate students disliked the Persian cone design 
somewhat, and the students of other nations dis- 
liked the dark batik plate. 

Choices between the textile sources and the 
adapted designs were difficult to make since the 
sources were often painstakingly executed and/or 
The only 
sources preferred were: the Paisley shawl with 
muted colors and the Bengali sari of beige organza 
with rich gold brocade border. 

Conclusions. The following general conclusions 
appeared to be evident: 

1. The majority of students seemed to like designs 
which were of curved lines and shapes with a 
suggestion of floral motifs, moderately unusual 
designs, and those with closely blended or muted 
color schemes with medium to light values. 

2.The majority of students seemed to dislike de- 
signs which were of straight lines and geometric 
shapes, especially those of a primitive type, and 

did not care for extremely stereotyped motifs, 
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very complex designs, or brightly colored designs 
with contrasting color schemes. 

3. In general the created plates which were lighter 
and/or softer in coloring, less bold in design 
or better suited to apparel, seemed to be pre- 
ferred to the textile sources which inspired them. 
If the source textiles were richer in execution, 
they were usually preferred to the adapted 
plates. 

4. The freshmen and some of the juniors, all of 
whom were relatively young, liked floral designs 
which were only slightly conventionalized and 
disliked unusual motifs. They disliked bright 
colors and very unusual color schemes more than 
did the older students. 

5. The older students in general liked unusual de- 
sign motifs, more of the designs with moderately 
bright colors, and disliked the floral designs 
which tended to be realistic. The graduate stu- 
dents, some of whom were considerably older, 
seemed a little more conservative in choosing 
the unusual designs for apparel and tended to 
rate brightly colored unusual designs a little low. 

6. Related art training had some effect on the stu- 
dents’ reactions to the designs, as those with more 
training were likely to dislike realism in designs 
and to have a more refined color sense. 

7. The reactions of students of other countries, all 
of whom had definitely different home back- 
grounds from those of students from the United 
States, seemed significant. They indicated a 
preference for more unusual motifs and more 
complex designs, rated the geometric and primi- 
tive designs higher than did most groups, and 
selected several. brightly colored designs among 
their favorites. They indicated dislike for dark 
and greyed colors more than did most of the 
Americans. Although individuals in this group 
from different areas such as the Orient or South 
America were not singled out, it seems logical 
to assume that the presence of persons from such 
different cultures might account in part for the 
diversity in preferences shown by this group. 


IN SHORT 


Food and Nutrition in 


Nine Land-Grant Universities’ 


Mary Rutu CornNWwELL 
University of Nevada 


Home economics on the college level, like many 
other professional fields, has curriculum improve- 


‘ment as a major continuing goal. The task is to 


evaluate the scope of the curriculum content and 
to relate course offerings to the fundamental and 
changing needs of today’s families. 

This study was made to discover and understand 
existing programs in comparable colleges in the 
area of foods and nutrition. It was hoped that a 
sound basis for re-evaluation of our own curriculum 
could be obtained from comparing the similarities 
and differences in the various course offerings in 
these institutions. 

Nine land-grant schools in the western region were 
randomly selected and their 1959-60 college catalogs 
used as a basis for the study. Because of the diffi- 
culty in interpreting catalog listings, correspondence 
with department heads of several schools was 
necessary. 

For the purpose of this study, the subjects were 
classified as indicated in table 1. 

Findings. The range in semester hours required 
in the various subject-matter areas is shown in 
table 2. 

It is apparent from table 2 that there was no 
evidence of a common pattern and no agreement 
regarding the number of semester-hours credit 
required in subject-matter courses either inside or 
outside of the home economics department. 


1 This article is the review of a study entitled “A Com- 
parative Study of Foods and Nutrition Curricula in Nine 
Land-Grant Universities of the West,” carried out in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements of School Adminis- 
tration 598, University of Nevada, 1960. A copy of the 
original report may be obtained on a loan basis by writing 
to the author. 


TABLE | 
Classification of subjects 





GENERAL UNIVERSITY 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES SOCIAL SCIENCES PHYSICAL SCIENCES | HUMANITIES RELATED HOME ECONOMICS COURSES REQUIREMENTS 


— — - —— a | —— _ 


English 
Physical Education 


Home Nursing 

Family Health 

Accounting 

Organization and Management 


Economics 
Psychology 
Sociology 
Political Science 
History 


Chemistry Journalism 

Biochemistry | Speech 

Mathematics | Art 

Physics | Literature 
| Music 


Bacteriology 
Physiology 
Anatomy 
Zoology 
Biology 
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The greatest range in semester credit require- 
‘ments was in free electives with the second greatest 
in home economics. Social and physical sciences 
had more than twice the range of humanities, 
related home economics courses, and restricted elec- 
tives. The lowest range was in the biological 


sciences. 


TABLE 2 


Range in semester hours required in varius 
subject-matter areas 





RANGE IN PERCENTAGE RANGE 

REQUIRED IN DISTRIBUTION OF 

SEMESTER REQUIRED SEMESTER 
HOURS HOURS 


SUBJECT-MATTER AREA 


7 to 1024 
624 to 12 
4 to 24 
12 to 25 
Stolz 
0 to 13 
29 to 60 


General University Requirements 
Biological Sciences 
Social Sciences 
Physical Sciences 
Humanities 
Related Home Economics Courses 
Home Economics Courses 
Electives: 
Free 4 to 47 
Restricted 0 to 12 





The distribution of total semester-hours credit 
required in home economics courses for a BS degree 
in foods and nutrition from the nine institutions 
studied is shown in table 3 


TABLE 3 


Total semester-hours credit required in home economics courses 
for BS in foods and nutrition 





RANGE OF REQUIRED PERCENTAGE RANGE 
SEMESTER COURSE OF REQUIRED 
HOURS SEMESTER COURSE 
HOURS 


AREA OF CONCENTRATION 


Child Development and 
Family Life 

Foods and Nutrition 

Clothing and Textiles 

Home Management and 
Family Economics 

Others 


0 to 10 0 to 19 
824 to 35 23 to 71 
0to9 0 to 21 


0 to 29 
2 to 21 


0 to 17 
24 to 12 





It is obvious that the range in required semester 
hours is greater in foods and nutrition than in any 
of the other areas considered in this study—a fact 
which warrants more study. 

Despite the wide variation in course hour re- 
quirements of the various institutions, however, it 
is. evident from table 3 that an attempt has been 
made to establish a curriculum that meets the goals 
of a college home economics program. The goals 
listed most often in the catalogs studied are: 
1.To provide opportunity for students to secure sufficient 

general education to achieve a reasonably rich and satisfy- 

ing life through their own personal development. 
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2.To gain a thorough understanding of family life in con- 
temporary society and its relationship to good citizenship, 
and 

3.To prepare the student for some type of professional 
specialization. 

Evidence that this triple purpose must have been 
kept in mind during curriculum planning is shown 
by the wide scope of the curriculum contents and 
the detailed sequence in which the courses have 
been recommended to the students. 

In summary, this study showed that all foods and 
nutrition curriculums in the schools studied include 
courses in more than one phase of home economics 
as well as in all of the science areas, humanities, 
and arts. Regardless of the presence or absence of 
a “core,” a wide variety of programs have been 
designed according to the concepts, goals, and 
objectives of the various schools to meet the general 
educational needs and specific professional require- 
ments of our present-day college students. 


Home Responsibilities 


of Homemaking Students 


RutH WALLACE 
State Supervisor of 
Homemaking Education, Mississippi 

Home economics educators in Mississippi have 
been concerned with the question of how well the 
homemaking curriculum meets the needs of the stu- 
dents, of the home, and of society in the light of 
the rapid social and technical changes now taking 
place. Among these changes that have particular 
significance for homemaking education are: the 

early marriage of students, the increasing numbers 
of mothers in the labor force, the care of children 
while they are at work, and the lesser differentiation 
between roles of men and women in the home 
today than formerly. 

The State Board for Vocational a 
Division of Homemaking Education, conducted ¢ 
study ' to. determine responsibilities first-year el 
making students assume in the home. The particular 
home making activities around which the study was 
centered were (1) the participation of the students 
in planning and carrying out family-centered activi- 
ties, (2) the participation of students in making 
decisions about homemaking activities, and (3) the 


'M. E..W. Pore and M. T. Lortin. Responsibilities in 
Home and Family Living of First Year Homemaking Stu- 
dents, State Board for Vocational Education, Division 
of Homemaking Education, Jackson, Mississippi, June 1960. 
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participation of students in performing tasks and 
skills involved in homemaking. 

The survey was conducted in 176 white schools 
from all sections of the state with approximately 
3,000 students participating. Conferences were 
held with teachers beforehand to give them instruc- 
tions in administering the schedule to their stu- 
dents. 

The people conducting the study assumed that 
students whose mothers are full-time homemakers 
take more responsibility than do those whose 
mothers are employed outside the home. The 
results show that the working status of the mother 
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is not a significant factor in determining the re- 
sponsibility students assume in the home. 
Regardless of the working status of the mother, 
all students assume some responsibility for tasks 
in the home; but they differ in the extent to which 
they participate in performing the task, the amount 
of assistance they receive, and in the type task they 


perform. 

Several significant factors in curriculum improve- 
ment may be implied from the results of the study. 
There is a need for better co-operative planning 
between the home and the school and for new 
emphases in the present homemaking curriculum. 


AHEA Honors Mildred Horton 


Mildred Horton (center) greets 
Former AHEA President Catherine 
T. Dennis at the dinner in honor 
of Miss Horton in Washington, 
D. C., on November 22. Miss 
Dennis, of North Carolina, is one 
of the AHEA presidents under 
whom Miss Horton served as 
executive secretary. With Miss 
Horton are (at left) Mrs. Jean 
Taylor, an AHEA vice-president, 
and Mrs. Dorothy S. Lyle, the cur- 
rent president of the American 
Home Economics Association. Mrs 
Helen Judy Bond, another former 
president, was among the out- 
of-town guests from seven states 
who joined with Washington area 
members and organizational and 
governmental associates in express- 
ing their appreciation of Miss 
Horton as an AHEA leader, as an 
association executive, and as a 
home economist and person. 


The American Home Economics Association honored 
Mildred Horton, retiring executive secretary, at a din- 
ner in Washington, D.C., on November 22. Association 
guests included government officials, representatives 
of other professional organizations, and the employees 
of the Association and their husbands or wives. All 
Association members were welcome, and members came 
from as far away as Missouri and Oklahoma. 

The program included a blessing before the dinner 
by Keturah E. Baldwin, business manager of the AHEA 
from 1913 to 1945; a tribute to Miss Horton and her 
contribution to the profession by Edna P. Amidon of 
the Home Economics Education Branch of the U.S. 
Office of Education; a few words of appreciation of 
Miss Horton as an organizational colleague by Ray- 
mond Taylor of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. On behalf of the AHEA 
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executive board, AHEA President Dorothy Lyle ex- 
pressed the Association’s gratitude to Miss Horton and 
presented her with another charm for: the bracelet 
given to her by the board at the 50th Anniversary 
meeting. A skit with music and song dramatized a few 
of the high lights of Association achievement during 
Miss Horton’s period of service. It was appropriately 
called “Never a Dull Moment—with Mildred Horton.” 
Members from the Washington area decorated the 
tables with motifs from the skit. For all of the per- 
sons who worked under Miss Horton’s direction at 
AHEA headquarters, Mrs. Violet Reichard, her sec- 
retary, paid a tribute to Miss Horton's ability to draw 
out the best in each person. Miss Horton’s response 
at the close of the evening contained a promise of 
continued service to the Association and to home 


economics 





Reporting . NEWS of 


Bonnie P. SmitH 
ARS Information Service 


The situation of low-income rural families was 
stressed in a series of talks by staff members of 
the household economics research division at the 
38th Annual Agricultural Outlook Conference in 
Washington, D.C., November 14 to 17, 1960. 

The talks were largely based on two studies 
made in low-income areas in Kentucky and Texas 
to provide background information for Extension 


Service personnel and others working in the Rural 


Development Program. This program is a co- 
operative federal, state, and local effort to improve 
living standards of low-income rural families. 

The Kentucky area surveyed is more rural and 
’ more dependent upon farming than the Texas area. 
Consequently, income there was somewhat lower 
than in the Texas area. Seventy-one per cent of the 
Kentucky families and only 54 per cent of the Texas 
families had incomes under $2500 a year. 

Families in both areas tended to be older than 
the average U.S. rural family. Expenditure data 
pointed up the very heavy medical expenses of 
elderly people. Per-capita medical costs in families 
where the head was over 70 were more than 
double those in families headed by someone 30 to 
49 years old. 

In both areas, houses of families with incomes 
below $2500 a year were relatively small and poorly 
constructed. In Texas—where a third of the families 
surveyed were nonwhite—houses of white families 
were far superior to those of nonwhite families. 

In both areas, almost all low-income homes had 
electricity. There was running water in 64 per cent 
of the homes of white families in the Texas area, 
in 5 per cent of the nonwhite homes there, and in 
19 per cent of the Kentucky homes. Few families 
in either area had telephones. 

Nearly all households in both areas had either 
a radio or a television set, and almost as many had 
mechanical refrigerators. About three-fourths of 
them had sewing machines. Washing machines 
were owned by well over half of the families sur- 
veyed, and the same was true for electric or gas 
ranges. About a fourth of the families had vacuum 
cleaners, and at least 15 per cent had freezers. 

In both areas families were living better than 
their money expenditures or incomes indicate. It’s 
well known that farm families produce a good bit 


of their own food, fuel, and even clothing. And 
both farm and nonfarm families receive food and 
other goods as gifts or pay. Also annual expendi- 
tures dq not represent the true value of housing. 

To get an accurate accounting, household econo- 
mists valued all goods and services used during 
the year, whether obtained during that year or 
previously. In the Kentucky area, the value of 
family consumption averaged 50 per cent higher 
than expenditures, $2,488 compared to $1,617. 

The value of their food was more than double 
the amount of money they spent for it. Farm- 
produced fuel added 50 per cent to the value of 
household operation. The value of clothing was 
also 50 per cent above expenditures. Percentage- 
wise the greatest increases were in housing, but 
the absolute increase was relatively small since 
housing expenditures were low. 

A small number of the Texas families inter- 
viewed in 1959 had also been surveyed in 1956. 
A comparison of the results shows that their aver- 
age incomes had increased 20 per cent in the three- 
year period, mostly due to nonfarm income includ- 
ing retirement pay. Though the sample is small 
and the findings cannot be applied to the entire 
survey area, they show how these families adjusted 
to changes in income. 

When income was rising they first increased 
their spending for housing, furnishings and equip- 
ment, transportation, and clothing, later increas- 
ing it for food, household operation, and medical 
care. 

When income was falling the categories were 
affected in the same order. Families resisted cutting 
back on food, household operation, and medical 
care, making other adjustments first. 

As the Texas situation indicates, chances for 
increased family income in these low-income areas 
may depend largely on whether there is more 
nonfarm employment for men and women. 

To gain information about the occupations of 
rural families where employment is available, 
household economists surveyed a low-income area 
in Ohio where there are some small industries. 

Only a third of the open-country families sur- 
veyed operated a farm. The heads of 54 per 
cent of the families were employed only in off 
farm work, and 11 per cent were retired or not 
working for other reasons. One-fifth of the wives 
were employed sometime during the year; half 
of these worked full time. 

Almost half of the farmers worked also at non- 
farm jobs—20 per cent of them on a full-time basis. 
As expected, the study showed a strong tendency 
for younger men to move away from farming as a 
source of income. 





An Outstanding Home Economics Club 


HE large, active Home Economics Club at 

Stout State College, Menomonie, Wisconsin, 
is a significant force on the campus. This is evident 
in its professional projects, seminars which bring 
prominent home economists to the campus, and full 
program of social activities. 

Its members are the type of young women who 
enjoy a wide variety of interests and activities. 
They belong to and hold office in such other cam- 
pus organizations as the Women’s Recreation Asso- 
ciation, national sororities, Ski Club, Student Edu- 
cation Association, and the student government. 

An active home economics club can stand on 
its own merits in attracting members and providing 
them with challenging, satisfying professional oppor- 
tunities. The Stout Club has proved this in its 
own program. It is one of the largest home 
economics clubs in the nation. 

In early years, membership in the Stout Club was 
compulsory, guaranteeing a large paid membership 
but creating certain problems. However, more than 
a decade ago the present structure evolved through 
co-operative discussions between home economics 
students and members of the home economics 
faculty. Membership became voluntary, and the 
resulting broad range of club activity and continu- 
ing large membership have proved that a home 
economics professional organization can hold mem- 
bers through sound programming, challenging pro- 
fessional projects, recognition of the achievements 
of members, and interesting social functions. 

Today, the Stout Club numbers 420 voluntary 
paid members. Early in their freshman year, girls 
are made aware of the organization through an all- 
out publicity compaign which employs posters, a 
skit at the girls’ dormitory, and an all-school dance 
sponsored during the first week of college. Theme 
of all these activities is that the Home Economics 
Club is their professional organization, that it is 


Karla Hanke Olander 


Mrs. Olander is a student of feature writing and a 
member of the Home Economics Club at Stout 
State College, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 


a branch of the 

American Home 

Economics Associ- 

ation and the state 

association, and 

that they will en- 

joy many profes- 

sional and _ social 

benefits by belong- yest 

ing. Karla Hanke Olander 
Especially at- 

tractive to the freshman girls is the new. “club 

within a club” arrangement set up last year. Be- 

cause many freshman girls seemed to feel tempo- 

rarily lost in the Home Economics Club as a 

whole, club officers decided that an organization 

specifically designed for these newcomers would 

help them become oriented more quickly. 
Therefore, the new Freshman Home Economics 

Club was begun with 125 enthusiastic freshman 

charter members. Working with a faculty adviser 

and an upper-class student adviser, they elect their 

own officers and hold regular monthly meetings. 

They also attend all Home Economics Club meet- 

ings. Special project of this smaller club is the 

Green Tea, a traditional social event held on St. 

Patrick's Day for students and faculty members. 
The Stout Home Economics Club carries on a 

well-spaced, varied program of activities through- 

out the year. Speakers include outstanding home 

economists from various parts of the nation, local 

speakers discussing diverse aspects of teaching, 

and students reporting on professional experiences. 
Club members also take part in such professional 

projects as the International Scholarship program 

of the AHEA; a joint annual meeting with Phi 
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Upsilon Omicron; national home economics honor- - 


-ary fraternity; sending delegates to state, province, 
and national home economics conventions. 

Social functions of the Club are planned not 
only so that members may enjoy the occasion itself 
but also to help them realize that they are gaining 
valuable social skills for later use as professional 
home economists or as homemakers. Among these 
functions are teas, some open only to students and 
faculty, and some welcoming residents of the com- 
munity; a Twelfth Night party; and a women’s 
Senior Farewell Breakfast. 

Outstanding home economics qualifications and 
accomplishments of club members are recognized 
time and again. For example, in 1959 Alice 
Schweizer, then a Stout junior from River Falls, 
Wisconsin, was elected president of the North 
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Central Province. In 1960, the. Stout Club was 
again honored when Anne Marie Dahl, Rock Falls, 
Wisconsin, was chosen province secretary. Avis 
Dutton, Darien, Wisconsin, is presently serving 
as president of the college clubs section of the 
Wisconsin Home Economics Association. Assisting 
her as corresponding secretaries for the state clubs 
are Pat Dable, Medford, Wisconsin, and Sara Rhiel, 
Elmwood, Wisconsin. All these girls helped plan 
the Wisconsin College Clubs fall convention, which 
was held on the Stout campus in October 1960. 

Enthusiasm of Stout State College women for 
their Home Economics Club is truly an indication 
of their high regard for this worth-while organiza- 
tion. It is evidence, too, that they are aware of the 
valuable contributions which the club is making 
to their professional and personal lives. 


The Danforth Summer Fellowship 


HE glory and wonder and vastness of home 

economics became more meaningful this: past 
summer to 48 young women who were privileged 
to sare in the 1960 Danforth Summer Fellowship. 
Chosen as outstanding seniors in their schools of 
home economics, 46 hailed from colleges in the 
United States and the other two came from Canada 
and Puerto Rico. : 

They were brought together under the auspices 
of the William H. Danforth Foundation for the 
purpose of “enlarging their outlook, broadening 
their acquaintances, and giving guidance and assist- 
ance in attaining the four-fold way of living.” 
Designed by the late William H. Danforth and set 
forth in his popular book, I Dare You, the four-fold 
plan includes equally balanced living in - the 
physical, mental, social, and religious aspects of 
daily activity. 

The fellowship experience began in St. Louis, 
where for two weeks the recipients surveyed the 
various roles of the home economist in business 
as guests of a number of business concerns. 

The last two weeks were spent at the American 
Youth Foundation’s Camp Miniwanca in Michigan. 
There the four-fold plan was taught in classes under 
the capable leadership of outstanding men and 
women from all walks of life. It was also stressed 
and exemplified in social activities, athletic events, 
and devotional periods. 


Joyce Wolfgang 


Miss Wolfgang, who was 1959-60 first vice- 
president of the AHEA college clubs section, 
represented Florida State University on the fellow- 
ship group and served as its president. 


The late William H. Danforth and his challenge. Mr 
Danforth was an honorary member of AHEA 


When the fellowship came to a close, each 
recipient had gained knowledge and inspiration 
for living, a friend in almost every state, and a 
challenge to “stand tall, think tall, smile tall, and 
live tall” as she strives to make and keep her pro- 
fession and her personal life more effective instru- 
ments in our world of today. 





Make Hotel Reservations Now 


for 1961 AHEA Annual Meeting 


An application blank for hotel reservations for 
the 1961 annual meeting of AHEA, June 27 to 30, 
appears on page 71 of the JournaL. Room assign- 
ments will be made in the order applications are 
received. Topay is the time to send in your appli- 
cation for the hotel accommodations of your choice 
for the meeting. It is particularly important again 
this year that home economists arrange to share 
rooms with their friends, because the number of 
single rooms is limited. Attention is called to the 
fact that there are a number of modern motels in 
the Cleveland area within 5 to 20 minutes of the 
Auditorium by public transportation. 

All applications are to be sent directly to AHEA 
Housing Bureau, which is a part of the Cleveland 
Convention and Visitors Bureau. Be sure your 
application is sent to Cleveland because AHEA 
does not assign hotel rooms. The Housing Bureau 
will make assignments as rapidly as possible, but 
it is expected that during the peak of reservation 
requests several weeks may elapse between the 
arrival of your application at the Bureau and the 
date you receive confirmation 


April Journal to Feature 
Summer Study Opportunities 


Opportunities for summer study in home eco- 
nomics will again be featured in the April issue 
of the JouRNAL in a special summer study section. 
The feature will include both an editorial list of 
the special summer courses and workshops of 
special interest to home economists and advertis- 
ing space arranged for announcements of further 


details of these courses or workshops or for descrip- 
tions of the regular summer school offerings. 

Copy for the free listing of special summer 
courses and workshops should reach the JouRNAL 
editor by February 1. Space limitations make it 
necessary to limit this copy to special courses and 
workshops. Copy should include title of the special 
course or workshop, dates, location, and the person 
from whom further information may be obtained. 

Where the courses reported exceed a reasonable 
length, the JourRNAL. may need to delete those that 
appear to be more appropriately classified as regular 
courses than as special courses. Every effort will 
be made to be as fair as possible in the list. 

Correspondence about copy and rates for the 
display advertising space should be addressed to 
the Business Manager, JourNaL or HoME Eco- 
nomics, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 9, D. C. 


National Council on Aging 
Formed from National Committee 


On January 1, the National Council on the 
Aging becomes an independent nonprofit national 
organization to serve the needs of older persons. 
The Council grows out of the National Committee 
on the Aging, which has been a standing com- 
mittee of the National Social Welfare Assembly 
since 1950. Mrs. Helen Judy Bond has represented 
the American Home Economics Association to the 
Committee. At its January meeting, the AHEA 
executive committee will consider affiliation with 
the Council, which will remain an affiliate organi- 
zation of the National Social Welfare Assembly. 


AHEA Plans Participation 
in White House Conference on Aging 


The American Home Economics Association will 
be represented at the White House Conference 
on Aging, to be held in Washington, D. C., January 
9 to 12, by Mrs. Helen Judy Bond and Mrs. Alice 
Smith. Mrs. Bond is chairman of the AHEA com- 
mittee on aging, and Mrs. Smith is a member of 
the committee. The Journat will also have an 
accredited press representative at the Conference. 

In addition to the official AHEA representatives, 
several home economists will be attending as repre- 
sentatives of their states or of other groups. The 
AHEA is planning preconference and postconfer- 
ence meetings for all home economists attending 
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the White House Conference. All AHEA members 
coming to the White House Conference are urged 
to attend these two meetings at the AHEA head- 
quarters and to let the AHEA executive secretary 
know in advance that they are coming to the White 
House Conference. 

The Association will also have an exhibit at the 
Conference. Plans are that the design of the 
exhibit will be available for reproduction by state 
and local groups to help tell the story of the con- 
tribution of home economics to programs for the 


aging. 


Use of Surplus Products 
in Home Economics Courses 


Public Law 86-756, approved by Congress on 
September 13, 1960, authorizes the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to donate dairy products and 
other agricultural commodities for use in home 
economics courses. 

Policies and practices will need to be developed 
to govern the use of these surplus commodities. A 
memorandum from Edna P. Amidon, director of 
the Home Economics Education Branch of the U.S. 
Office of Education, to state supervisors suggests 
that such criteria might include: 


% The kinds of surplus commodities to be used are deter- 
mined by overall curriculum plans for the year and 
selected educational objectives for each class. 

% Use of surplus commodities does not limit experiences in 
studying various grades and brands, making shopping 
lists, comparing costs, or other desirable consumer educa- 
tion practice. 

% Surplus foods are considered supplemental to the regular 
budget which is provided for purchasing food and other 
supplies needed for achieving objectives. 

% The amount and kind of surplus foods to be obtained are 
determined in light of storage facilities available. 

% The home economics teacher(s) assumes responsibility 
for determining the kinds and amounts of food to be 
used. 


Southern Agriculture Workers 
Home Economics Group to Meet 


“Meeting the Challenge” will be the theme and 
subject of a symposium during the 1961 meeting 
of the home economics section of the Association 
of Southern Agriculture Workers. The annual get- 
together will be held in Jackson, Mississippi, Feb- 
ruary 6 to 8 with headquarters at the Heidelberg 
‘Hotel. AHEA President Dorothy S. Lyle will also 
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be a speaker at the meeting. The symposium 
speakers have as their subjects: serving more indi- 
viduals and families, expanding research and focus- 
ing it on needs of individuals, and strengthening 
education for the profession. Other speakers will 
discuss textile research and new developments in 
cotton. 


American Board of Nutrition 
Announces Examinations 


The American Board of Nutrition will hold the 
next examinations for certification as a specialist 
in human nutrition on Monday, April 10, 1961, in 
Atlantic City. Candidates who wish to be consid- 
ered for these examinations should forward appli- 
cations to the Secretary's office by March 1. Forms 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Robert E. 
Shank, MD, Department of Preventive Medicine, 
Washington University School of Medicine, Euclid 
and Kingshighway, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Far East Holds Seminar 
on Home Economics Extension 


The Second Far East Home Economics Extension 
Seminar, held in Manila, Philippines, February 8 
to 20, 1960, is excellently reported in a publication 
of the same title, available from the International 
Cooperation Administration. 

As stated in the Foreword: 


The women of Asia have now something to look forward 
to, a future that is brightening year by year as active 
leaders pool their resources and efforts together. They 
work continuously, ever searching for ways and means of 
providing the best for their family. They work individually 
as well as in groups. Neighbors are helping neighbors; 
communities learning to function as one; and countries 
working together in building a solid foundation of peace 
and mutual understanding. 

This -is Home Economics Extension in action, compara- 
tively new and obscure in the development of the countries 
in the Far East. Except for Japan and the Philippines 
where the movement is relatively advanced, ‘these countries 
have now reached the stage of building up the framework 
of this informal type of out-of-school education for better 
rural home life. 

The task, presents a tremendous challenge. It concerns 
itself with the dissemination of the latest findings in agricul- 
ture and home economics in a usable form most acceptable 
to families living in rural areas. Dependent solely on the 
cooperation of the people whom it serves, it calls for care- 
fully selected methods and techniques to win them and 
effect the needed change. 

Very timely, therefore, are the seminars in Home Eco- 
nomics Extension sponsored jointly by the ICA and Far 
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East countries designed to serve as channels for mutual 
understanding, and exchange of ideas in building and 
executing well-rounded programs in rural home improve- 
ment. 

In the light of this awakening for better homemaking, 
is it premature to foresee in Asia, a community of countries 
where intelligent motherhood is the basis of family living? 


The seminar was sponsored by the Republic of 
the Philippines and the International Cooperation 
Administration. Countries represented were Cam- 
bodia, China, Japan, Korea, Laos, Philippines, 
Thailand, and Vietnam. A limited supply of copies 
of the report are available on request to the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, Washington 


25, D.C. 


1961 Seminar—Field Study 
in Northwestern Europe 

The Comparative Education Society and Phi 
Delta Kappa’s Commission on International Edu- 
cation announce a 1961 Seminar—Field Study Tour 
of Denmark, Germany, Holland, and Belgium for 
August 12 to September 16. Cost will be approxi- 
mately $900. Anyone interested in international 
education may participate. For further information, 
write to Dr. Gerald H. Read, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Comparative Education Society, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio. 

Scandinavia, Soviet Union, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia are to be included in a seminar and field 
study tour sponsored by the College of Education 
of Kent State University from June 18 to July 22, 
1961. Cost will be approximately $1,385. Informa- 
tion may be obtained from Dr. Gerald H. Read at 
the address given above. 


Pennsylvania State University announces the 
availability of graduate assistantships in teaching 


and research, and two $3,000 General Foods Fund 


Fellowships for 1961-62. Applications for the half- 
time assistantships, which pay $1710 for the aca- 
demic year, or for the fellowships may be obtained 
from the Office of the Dean, College of Home 
Economics, The Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania. 

Graduate opportunities elsewhere are listed in 
the biennial list published in February 1960 by the 
Journav from a survey of all institutions granting 
advanced degrees. For a copy of the List of Gradu- 
ate Opportunities, write to the Assistant to the 
AHEA Executive Secretary, AHEA Headquarters, 
1600 Twentieth St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

Iowa State University, Department of Technical 
Journalism, announces an opportunity for a gradu- 


COMMENT 


ate assistant at qa stipend of $1500 to $1800 for a 
9-month appointment. 


Gifts to AHEA Headquarters 


AN KERS 

Mildred Horton (left) and May Turner, president of 

the HEIH section of the District of Columbia Home 

Economics Association, admire wie Chinese holly which 

the section gave to the AHEA headquarters in honor 
of Miss Horton. 


As a retirement present to Mildred Horton, 
AHEA executive secretary from 1947 to 1960, the 
home economists in homemaking section of the 
District of Columbia Home Economics Association 
presented a Chinese holly (Cornuta Bufordi) to 
the AHEA headquarters building. The new holly 
shares the landscaping of the corner of the ground 
around the building with the magnolia tree which 
is Miss Horton’s own contribution to the land- 
scaping. 

Another recent gift to AHEA headquarters is a 
silver cake knife presented by home economics 
teachers in Puerto Rico in memory of Maria Mag-- 


dalena Guzman, an assistant supervisor of home 
economics education and former president of the 
Puerto Rico Home Economics Association. 


HEIB Directories 

Copies of the 1961 Directory of Home Econo- 
mists in Business which lists members of the HEIB 
section of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation may be ordered from the HEIB office 
administrator, Miss Elspeth Bennett, 33 Narra- 
gansett Drive, St. Louis 24, Missouri. Price to 
AHEA members, $3; to nonmembers, $5. 





Women’s Council 
Confers about Women 


MARTHA KELLY 
General Foods Kitchens 
White Plains, New York 


Mrs. Kelly represented the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association at the All-Women Conference 
she reports here. 


“American Women—the Nation’s Greatest Un- 
tapped Resource” was the theme of an all-day 
meeting on October 12 of the National Council 
of Women of the U.S. The meeting drew more 
than 700 representatives from all parts of the United 
States. 

It was apparent from the excitement at check-in 
time that women are disturbed about their position 
in society and their contribution in such a troubled 
time. 

This feeling of unrest suggests that government, 
institutions, political parties, and others who need 
sincerely dedicated volunteers should try to attract 
women. 

At two excellent panels, “What Is Holding 
Women Back?” and “Will Women Again Become 
Pioneers?” were discussed. At the first, Emily Kim- 
brough said she found women could advance just 
so far in a job, then stop. She asked why? Frances 
E. Willis, U.S. Ambassador to Norway, suggested 
that the answer might be “lack of staying power.” 
Marynia Farnham, MD, associate in psychiatry at 
Columbia University, said she believes women have 
let down in their desire for careers. Dean Althea K 
Hottel of the University of Pennsylvania said that 
she believes women no longer respect education; 
young girls think only of marriage. 

Speaking on the second panel, Aryness Joy 
Wickens, economic adviser to the Secretary of 


Labor, pointed out that by 1970 competition for 
jobs will be greater than it now is because of 
the increasing number of young people reaching 
age 21. Hope Skillman of textile fame said that 
women should take the attitude that their employ- 
ment is for life and put heart, energy, and thought 
into it. Mrs. Joyce Phillips Austin, assistant-to the 
mayor of New York, said that women should be 
interested in politics and older women should do 
part-time work in areas that need people. 


Home Demonstration Council 
Meets in Wisconsin 


BEATRICE DONALDSON 
Chairman 
AHEA Institution Administration Section 


Dr. Donaldson represented the American Home 
Economics Association at the 24th annual meet- 
ing of the National Home Demonstration Council 
in Madison, August 28 to September 1, 1960. 


Many interesting speakers, discussions, and social 
events emphasized various aspects of the theme of 
the meeting, “Preparing for the Challenge of 
Change.” In’ his discussion of “Education for 
Family Living,” C. M. Ferguson, administrator of 
the Federal Extension Service, emphasized the need 
for a better understanding of home economics in a 
broad sense. He stated that it is not a single dis- 
cipline but a complex of many, including the physi- 
cal and social sciences as well as the arts, and 
stressed ‘the desirability for young families to draw 
on this knowledge. 

The group of women who are members of this 
organization represent homemakers from the entire 
country. With their enthusiasm for, and recognition 
of, the need for education for family living, they 
can contribute much to interpreting home eco 
nomics to families and the community. 


Conference Discusses | 
Chemical Finishes for Cotton 


The ninth annual Chemical Finishing Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the National Cotton Council of 
America in Washington September 28 and 29, 
covered basic research in wash-wear cottons and 
several new finishes. 
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Improved finishes described at the Conference 
were said to provide cotton fabrics with good 
wrinkle-recovery properties in the wet and the dry 
condition. They allow wringing out and line dry- 
ing as well as machine tumble drying. The new 
finishes also are said to be unaffected by chlorine 
bleaching and durable to commercial laundering. 

Considering the situation of cotton on the market, 
speakers found household uses more encouraging 
than industrial uses. Chief gains were made in 
apparel. 

For the future, easy-care cottons offer great value 
in promoting the use of cotton. Among the areas 
for further improvement through research are im- 
provement of warmth, luster and sheen, tensile 
strength, and resistance to soiling. 

Among the new finishes described were the use of 
formaldehyde as a wash-wear agent for cotton; 
chemical modification of cotton with div inyl sulfone 
derivatives to achieve wash-wear performance; and 
an extremely stable finish called RTF-64. Another 
was a finish that provides water repellency and 
It combines 
water 


resistance to water and oily staining. 
fluorocarbon chemicals with traditional 


repellents. 


Building Our Home Defense- 
Topic of Civil Defense Group 


ELIzABETH C. DroOESCHER 
Mount Vernon Seminary and Junior College 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Droescher and AHEA Vice-President Jean 
Taylor attended the Nationdl Women’s Con- 
ference on Civil Defense in Washington on Sep- 
tember 25-26. 


The opening session, attended by representatives 
of 215 national women’s groups, was called to order 
by Mrs. Norton H. Pearl, deputy assistant director 
of women’s activities-of the Office of Civil Defense. 
Richard H. Davis, deputy assistant secretary of 
state for European affairs, reviewed the serious 
international situation, interpreting current crises 
in terms of our national defense. 

Leo A. Hoegh, director of the Office of Civil 
Defense Mobilization, told the delegates that the 
individual citizen is the key man to non-military 
defense; therefore, talents must be put to work both 
in the home and the community. He urged women 
to lead in the fallout shelter program. 
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Other speakers told group meetings that since 
November 1957, when research was formally organ- 
ized in the agency, active programs have gone on 
in the fields of radiological defense, engineering, 
biology, medicine, economics, damage assessment, 
and the social sciences. In shelter occupancy re- 
search, it has been found that each individual 
requires eight square feet per person in order to 
exist. The psychological problems are difficult. 

Donald K. Tressler, OCDM food consultant, dis- 
played a multipurpose food presently being milled. 
High in protein, when mixed with hot water and 
instant dry non-fat milk, it made ‘a very nutritive 
and filling food. It is necessary to have one gallon 
of water per day, half to be used for food and half 
for sanitation. All food stored must be appro- 
priately packed to retain acceptability and nutritive 

value for long periods of time. These foods should 
require little or no cooking and should be accept- 
able hot or cold. 

John L. Sullivan, regional director of OCDM, 
spoke on civil defense at regional and state levels. 
He urged that every adult and child be capable of 
caring for himself in an emergency and of con- 
tributing to the organized community survival 
effort. 

Cosmo Liberti, chemical, biological, and radio- 
logical defense officer, gave a briefing demonstration 
on radiological defense. Chemical and radiological 
agents, used together, he said, would achieve fast 
destruction and in warfare would be a horrible 
thing. Nerve gas is considered even more formid- 
able in its results. The OCDM is distributing 
familiarization kits, chemical warfare kits, masks, 
and detectivn instruments to the states to be used 
for training purposes. Radioactive fallout is a 
delayed effect of nuclear detonation. It decays 
according to natural laws. Weathering and shield- 
ing further reduce the effect of radiation. These 
factors permit programs of fallout shelters and 
decontamination. Fallout forecasting data and 
techniques, when combined with weapons and 
attack assumptions, can give us very rough esti- 
mates of these problems on a national scale. 

Richard C. Rasmussen, deputy director of public 
affairs, emphasized the importance of home shelters 
and said that all civil defense workers must have a 
deep conviction which can be transferred to others. 

Youth groups may participate in civil defense by 
distributing material, assembling emergency kits, 
building model shelters, and by being trained in 
light rescue work. Each member present was urged 
to promote the civil defense award program in his 
community. 





Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by ARLINE JOHNSON 
University of California at Davis 


Team teaching for the elementary school, P. 
Lampert. Educ. Leadership 18, No, 2 (Nov. 
1960), pp. 85-88, 128. 

Team teaching is a current development in edu- 
cation and one which is causing both positive and 
negative reactions. 

The basic principle behind team teaching is not 
a new development. The family unit was in the 
teaching business long before the first school was 
built. Today, children continue to learn basic 
skills from the members of their families most 
interested or best qualified to teach them. Team 
instruction, too, is based upon the idea that every 
teacher excels in some, but not all, of the abilities 
and techniques that are necessary for the education 
of a single child, 

Team teaching occurs whenever more than one 
teacher is responsible for the same group of chil- 
dren at a given time. The team may have from 
three to six or more members and be: responsible 
for an elementary school class of as many as 150 
or more children. 

In team teaching, all the members of the team 
participate in the instruction process. For example, 
if one teacher presents a demonstration to the large 
class, the other teachers assist the demonstration 
teacher during the presentation. Therefore, when 
the group breaks down into smaller groups, each 
teacher has participated from the beginning and is 
enabled to be an effective small group leader. 

There are several important advantages of good 
team teaching. It helps a school to carry out 
some of the practical objectives of elementary 
education such as giving attention to individual 
pupils and their problems, or all the pupils may 
profit from an instructor’s special interest and 
preparation. It also gives staff members a chance 
to work together on a common task, to share ideas 
and their problems. 

The real problem of team teaching centers 


around such matters as organization, curriculum 
planning, budgeting, and school architecture. For 
these reasons, many school systems will move 
slowly in setting up instructional teams. Never- 
theless, it seems certain that team teaching is going 
to play an important role in the future of American 
education. 


Needs of gifted and talented students, C. W. 
Wootcock. School & Soc. 88, No. 2180 (Nov. 
5, 1960), pp. 413-415. 

In today’s schools, more than ever before is 
being done for the gifted and talented students. 
However, there is better criteria of 
identification of these unusual individuals. What- 
ever the criteria, there are six important considera- 


need for 


tions for establishing programs for the gifted and 
talented. 

The first is the early discovery of the gifted and 
talented. School entrance laws need to be modi- 
fied so that these children can enter school at an 
earlier age. 

The second need is that of honest and reliable 
diagnosis, developmentally speaking—that is, the 
child should be examined carefully in the four 
major areas of developmental growth: mentally, 
socially, emotionally, and physically. The diag- 
nosis needed can only be supplied by highly trained 
specialists: psychiatrists, psychologists, pediatricians, 
neurologists, etc. A case-study method is required 
by means of the team-approach. 

The third need is for an honest prognosis. Par- 
ents should be informed directly and_ honestly 
about their children—whether they seem to be 
gifted and talented at the time screened and tested. 
This does not mean that because the child does 
not qualify at one time he may not qualify at a 
later date. A good screening program should be 
continuous and thorough. The program should be 
done by a team completely honest and made up of 
professionals of highest caliber. 

A fourth need is for parents’ education and co- 
operation in educational programs for the gifted 
and talented. Very special programs demand con- 
stant explanation to parents. Parents not only of 
the gifted and talented students but all parents in 
the community need to understand why program 
differentiations exist in order for the program to 
function. 

A fifth need 
teachers and administrators about the gifted and 


is to alert and better educate 
talented. 

Sixth and last is the need to establish state laws 
to reimburse schools having special programs for 
the gifted and talented. All special education pro- 
visions cost more than regular education. 
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The interim city worker’s family budget, H. H. 
LAMALE and M. S. Storz. Monthly Labor Rev. 
83, No. 8 (Aug. 1960), pp. 785-808. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has revised the 
City Worker's Family Budget, first developed 
1946-47 for the purpose of estimating the dollar 
amount required to maintain an adequate level of 
living for a four-person family. The original budget 
was designed according to the pre-World War II 
standards of what was needed for health, efficiency, 
the nurture of children, and participation in social 
and community activities. The interim budget con- 
tains a new list of goods and services designed to 
reflect more nearly a “modest but adequate” level 
of living in terms of the standards of the 1950's. 

Like the original budget, the revised one was 
developed for a family consisting of an employed 
husband, age 38, with a wife not employed er Ba 
the home and two children, a girl aged 8 and ¢ 
boy aged 13. The family lives in a separate five-room 
dw elling, and the husband has no de »pendents other 
than his wife and children. The wife does all the 
cooking, cleaning, and laundry without paid help, 
and the home is equipped with the furnishings and 
equipment usually regarded now as nece ssities. 
in the 
budget were determined on the basis of scientific 


Insofar as possible, the items included i 
standards, with the selection among the various 
items meeting the standard based on actual choices 
of families. Where scientific standards did not exist, 
the quantities and kinds of goods and services were 
derived by statistical analyses of postwar consump- 
tion data, which define an adequate standard based 
on the collective judgment of the families. 

The total annual cost of the revised budget at 
autumn 1959 prices in 20 large cities ranged from 
$5,370 in Houston to $6,567 in Chicago. Variations 
in rental housing costs were the most important 
factor contributing to cost differences between 
cities. The budget figure for food and beverages 
was lowest in the South and highest in the North- 
east, ranging from $1,486 in Houston to $1,889 in 
Pittsburgh. This reflected not only differences in 
prices but, more importantly, re gional differences 
in food preferences. The cost of goods and services 
other than shelter and food ranged from $2,175 in 
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Atlanta to $2,470 in Chicago. 
medical care accounted for most of these intercity 
differences. Personal taxes ranged from $490 to 
$782, or about 9 to 12.5 per cent of the total budget 
cost, among the 20 cities. 

Individual preferences play a large part in the 
way families spend their money, so that even 


Transportation and 


among families of the same economic level, such as 
the one represented by the budget, variations occur 
in what is considered necessary. Therefore, the 
allowances provided for the various items are not 
suggested as a spending plan for an individual 
family. Instead, the budget represents a composite 
of individual choices which vary widely both within 
and between major categories. 

Estimates of the total cost of the budget provide 
a benchmark statistic for evaluating thé adequacy 
of family income and for. measuring changes in 
the standard of living and differences in living costs 
from place to place. Although the quantities and 
kinds of items listed provide a guide for establish- 
ing needs in various situations, the budget is not 
a ready-made answer to all problems which require 
estimates of budget costs. 


Why living costs keep creeping up. U.S. News 
& World Rept. 49, No. 18 (Oct. 31, 1960), p. 59. 
During the past two years there has been a rela- 

tively high degree of stability in the prices of goods 

which make up two-thirds of the average family’s 
budget, but in the other third—that spent for 

services—there has been an increase of more than 5 

per cent. 

Since 1958, the clothing bill has inched up about 
2.5 per cent; new cars are approximately 3.8 per 
cent more expensive; average prices on other dur- 
ables such as furniture and appliances have not 
changed; food is down a trifle. 

Medical care, on the other hand, costs the aver- 
age family 9 per cent more than it did two years 
ago and so does the husband's haircut. Gas and 
electricity are up more than 6 per cent. The in- 
crease in the cost of transportation, public and 
private, has risen at almost the same rate. Laundry, 
telephone, and other household operation costs 
average 5 per cent more than they did in 1958. 

One important factor responsible for the greater 
increases in the costs of services is that many of 
them largely represent labor. Wages have gone 
up in the service industries just as they have in 
other industries where labor cost does not constitute 
as high a proportion of total cost. Unless wages 
generally stop rising, the rise in the cost of services 
will continue to be felt by the average consumer. 
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The parent attitudes of parents of child guid- 
ance cases, M. ZUCKERMAN, B. H. Barret, and 
R. M. Braciet. Child Devel. 31, No. 3 (Sept. 
1960), pp. 401-417. 

The purposes of this study were to determine 
whether parent attitudes differ for parents of child 
guidance cases as compared with other parents, 
whether parent attitudes are predictive of co- 
operativeness of parents with the child guidance 
clinic, and the influence of socioeconomic, age, and 
family constellation factors on attitudes within the 
clinic group. 

The subjects were 165 mothers and 140 fathers 
of patients from two child guidance clinics and 191 
mothers and 36 fathers from a normative sample. 
Attitudes were measured with the Parent Attitude 
Research Instrument. 

No marked differences were found between Clinic 
parents and the control group. Parent attitudes as 
measured in this study did not predict parent 
co-operativeness in the clinic. The major deter- 
minant of maternal attitudes within the clinic group 
was the socioeconomic level of the mother as 
defined by her educational level and her husband’s 
occupation. The less educated mothers had more 
authoritarian attitudes. The mother’s age was also 
related to her attitudes.—R. H. 


The stability of passive and dependent behavior 
from childhood through adulthood, |. Kacan 
and H. A. Moss. Child Devel. 31, No. 3 (Sept. 
1960), pp. 577-591. 

The subjects for this longitudinal study were 27 
males and 27 females for whom extensive informa- 
tion was available from early childhood through 
adolescence. One psychologist rated each subject 
from narrative reports based on direct observation 
of the child in a variety of situations during earlier 
and later childhood. A second psychologist inter- 
viewed and rated adult passive and dependent 
behavior at the time the subjects were between 20 
and 29 years of age. 

More than 60 per cent of the correlations be- 
tween childhood and adult ratings of dependency 
behavior were statistically significant for females 
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while only 9 per cent were significant for males. 
One explanation given for this sex difference is the 
environmental disapproval and punishment of de- 
pendent behavior in young males. Case history 
material for two female subjects was presented to 
illustrate the type of information utilized in this 
study.—R. H. 


Evaluating family life education, R. Kercknorr. 
Merrill-Palmer Quart. 6, No. 3 (Apr. 1960), 
pp. 187-191. 

This article is based on several studies on changes 
in attitudes of female undergraduate students dur- 
ing their study of human development and family 
life. Comparisons were made with a similar group 
of women students not enrolled for similar course 
work. The experimental group increased in con- 
fidence in their ability to rear children. One finding 
of interest was that students have little ability to 
judge their own changes in beliefs and attitudes. 
Instructors were better able to judge changes which 
took place in classes.—R. H. 


Social change and motivations for having larger 
families: Some theoretical considerations, L. 
W. HorrMan and F. Wyatt. Merrill-Palmer 
Quart. 6, No. 4 (July 1960), pp. 233-243. 

This article examines the hypothesis that motives 
for reproduction are not fixed but respond to 
social change and that the current increase in 
family size is, in part, a reflection of increased 
motivation for larger families. These trends are 
divided into three groups. In the first group are 
those trends resulting from technological develop- 
ments. Technological advances have made the job 
of a homemaker with children in school neither a 
full-time job nor a creative one. Women then may 
postpone a solution to this problem by having 
another baby. 

The second group of trends relate to the cultural 
emphasis on child rearing. Through this emphasis 
on the importance of the home in the healthy devel- 
opment of children, creativity and significance have 
been added to the role of mother just at the time 
they are disappearing from the housewife role. 
The third group relate to feelings of loneliness and 
alienation present in society. The pregnant woman 
in a way has a secret companion who is always with 
her and communicates only to her. The writers 
point out that they would not expect these factors 
to affect all women equally. The ideas presented 
in this article would be particularly stimulating 
for those doing research and for those working 
with parents.—R. H. 
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Functional properties and flavor of eggs laid by 
hens on diets containing different fats, R. 
Jorpan, G. E. Van, J. C. Rocier, and W. J. 
STADELMAN. Food Tech. 14, No. 9 (Sept. 1960), 
pp. 418-422 
Eggs from three different groups of Leghorn 

hens fed. diets containing different kinds of fat 

were compared with respect to stability of whole- 
egg foams, leavening power in whole-egg sponge 
cakes, and flavor. No differences were found among 
the foams from the eggs of the three groups during 
the control period in which all hens were fed the 
same diet. At the end of 6 weeks on the experi- 
mental diets the percentage of drainage from 
whole-egg foams was significantly greater for both 
the beef tallow and stock ration groups than for 
the corn oil group. Whole-egg sponge cakes were 
significantly smaller when made from eggs of the 
beef tallow group than from the other two groups. 
Flavor tests on fresh eggs showed distinctive 
differences among the three groups; no difference 
was apparent after three months’ refrigeration be- 
tween eggs of the corn oil and stock ration groups 
but a highly significant flavor difference persisted 
between the beef tallow and stock ration groups. 

Iodine values of the ether extracts of egg yolks 

from the three groups of hens differed signifi- 

cantly, suggesting a relationship between the 
nature of egg yolk fat and functional properties 
of the egg. 


Blood spot incidence in chicken eggs and vita- 
min A level of the diet, G. E. Bearse, C. F. 
McC ary, and H. C. Saxena. Poultry Sci. 39, 
No. 4 (July 1960), pp. 860-865. 

The occurrence of blood spots in eggs of the 
domestic fowl has been considered generally to be 
caused by genetic and environmental factors. Re- 
sults of three fe eding experiments with White Leg- 
horn chickens demonstrate a relationship between 
the vitamin A level of the diet of laying birds and 
incidence of total blood spots in their eggs. 

Occurrence of blood spots in eggs increased 

levels of vitamin A below 1100 USP units per pound 

of feed. A minimum number of blood spots were 

observed when vitamin A levels ranged from 1200 

to 1600 USP units per pound; larger amounts 

afforded no greater protection. Birds depleted of 
their vitamin A reserves showed a more rapid 
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decrease in the percentage of red blood spots in 
their eggs when fed 3600 to 10,000 USP units of 
vitamin A per pound of feed than when fed 2300 
units. 


The nutritional value of fats after use in com- 
mercial deep-fat frying, C. E. Potinc, W. D. 
hehaeonge P. E. Mong, and E. E. Rice. J. Nutrition 
72, No. 2 (Oct. 1960), pp. 109-120. 

A tetra (7-day) feeding — was 

developed to detect changes induced in fats by 
heating. This involved measurements of biologi- 
cally-available energy of the fats fed and weight 
of the livers of the rats. Unsaturated fats subjected 
to heat or oxidation under laboratory conditions 
were found to be lower in available energy and to 
cause a substantial increase in liver weights of rats. 
On the other hand, the majority of 34 samples of 
commercially-used fats obtained from bakeries, 
restaurants, or manufacturers of potato chips or 
doughnuts showed no impairment in nutritional 
value even when they had been used repeatedly 
and had been discarded by the users. The authors 
speculate that the superiority of commercially-used 
to laboratory-heated fat may be due to the intro- 
duction of food into the fat or to the periodic 
restoration of used fat with fresh fat. The differ- 
ence in performance emphasizes the importance of 
testing foods produced under regular operating 
conditions whenever possible. 


Comparison of rate of cooking and doneness of 
fresh-unfrozen and frozen, defrosted turkey 
hens, G. E. Gorerrz, A. S. Hooper, and D. L. 
Harrison. Food Tech. 14, No. 9 (Sept. 1960), 
pp. 458-462. 

Fresh-unfrozen and fresh-frozen turkeys were 
roasted to 90°C in the breast and to 95°C 
thigh. Turkeys roasted to 95°C 
erally were more done and required a longer cook- 
ing time than did those roasted to 90°C in the 
breast. Also, fresh-unfrozen and _ fresh-frozen 
turkeys and turkeys stored 1 and 3 months at 0°F 
were roasted to 95°C in the thigh. Total cooking 
time was shorter and volatile cooking losses lower 
for fresh-unfrozen than for frozen turkeys. Dripping 
losses were lower and light meat flavor scores and 


in the 
in the thigh gen- 


dark meat tenderness scores higher for turkeys 
stored 1 and 3 months than for fresh-unfrozen 
or fresh-frozen turkeys. In addition, 
frosted turkeys were roasted breast-up or breast- 
down. Thigh temperature increased more rapidly, 
and cooking time was shorter for turkeys roasted 
breast-up than for those roasted breast-down. 


frozen, de- 
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Food habits—an anthropologist’s view, G. H. 
FatTHavEerR. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 37, No. 
(Oct. 1960.), pp. 335-338. 

To those responsible for improving the dietary 
practices of the American public, the author sug- 
gests that lack of familiarity with cultural patterns 
and the significance of cultural differences may be 
responsible for failure to understand fully the 
dietary needs of many peoples. 

Since eating together is a widespread social 
‘custom in our society and primarily a matter of 
cultural definition for most people, various degrees 
of symbolism are associated with particular items of 
the diet. Certain foods become connected with 
family traditions and sentiment. 

To understand the dietary culture of any group, 
it is important to study the meal pattern and its 
meaning in the life of the family. Patterns of selec- 
tion, preparation, and consumption of food must be 
adapted to the total pattern of the culture of any 
group. 

Before undertaking any project to change certain 
food habits of groups or individuals, it is wise to 
study carefully the existing cultural patterns. 


Studying the food habits of the elderly, A. M. 
Beeuwkes. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 37, No. 3 
(Sept. 1960), pp. 215-218. 

Studies on the nutritional status of senior citizens 
are reported with the suggestion that we plan now 
for longitudinal research in nutrition for measuring 
the effects of dietary habits throughout life as they 
relate to various eating patterns. 

Since food habits are the result of practices and 
attitudes over a span of years, it is recognized that 
the individual’s choice of food is influenced by 
many complex environmental factors. Some of 
these include (a) income, (b) place of aode, 
(c) effect of deficient chewing surfaces, (d) de- 
velopment of the eating pattern, (e) influence of 
dietary fads, and (f) significance of educational 
level. 

Because information regarding food habits of 
the elderly is limited, there is need to study the 
social, economic, physiologic, and psychologic fac- 
tors which influence food choices of this group. 
There is need, also, to set up and plan greater 


co-operation of related disciplines with closer work-. 
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ing relationship of all who can contribute to the 
goal of establishing good nutrition throughout life. 

Working with the individual to apply the princi- 
ples of proper nutrition during the years prior to 
old age can result in improved health and happiness 
for the advanced years. 


The facts about vitamins. Consumers Repts. 25, 
No. 9 (Sept. 1960), pp. 493-496. 


With material gathered through consultation and 


‘review of the literature, this report discusses four 


widely-believed fallacies about vitamin-mineral 
preparations. It points out that over-use of some 
vitamins can harm the body. 

After review of the pseudo claims of the food 
faddist and those connected with the ever-increasing 
sale of these products, it is suggested that most of 
the nation’s consumers would be better off if money 
spent on vitamins were left in the bank instead. 

Since adequate nutrients are readily available 
in our food supply, homemakers can forget about 
vitamin capsules and families will be well-nourished 
if the Four Food Groups are used as a basis for 
planning each day’s meals. For “nutritional insur- 
ance,” which the vitamin peddler uses as a selling 
point, one can choose—not a pill—but the daily use 
of a wide variety of foods within each of these 
protective groups. 


Work capacity with no breakfast and a mid- 
morning break, W. W. Tutte and E. Herserr. 

J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 37, No. 2 (Aug. 1960), 

pp. 137-140. 

To study the effects of the mid-morning coffee 
break and the omission of breakfast on maximum 
work output, 20 workers from 18 to 36 years of age 
took part in this experiment. 

With a basic breakfast which consisted of one- 
fourth of the day’s caloric and protein allowances, 
the following diet tary sequence was used: (1) no 
breakfast, no mid-morning break; (2) no breakfast 
plus a mid-morning break; (3) a basic breakfast, 
no mid-morning break; and (4) a basic breakfast 
plus a mid-morning break. 

Results showed that all workers performed to 
greater capacity when breakfast was eaten than 
when it was omitted. The mid-morning break was 
advantageous in keeping up work capacity when 
breakfast was omitted. When an adequate break- 
fast was eaten, the mid-morning break showed no 
significant benefit in work output. As far as work 
capacity is concerned, data appear to indicate that 
it is more important to.eat an adequate breakfast 
than to substitute a mid-morning snack in its place. 
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Housing and 


Household Equipment 


Contributed by JuLierreE MyREN 


University of Minnesota 


Good ideas in multi-level planning [Editorial]. 
House & Home (Nov. 1960), pp. 109-119. 

The comeback of the multi-level house continues 
to be one of the strongest trends in housing. Twelve 
pages of photographs and house plans reflect one 
or more of the following economic reasons for the 
trend: 

1. Many home buyers need more space for a bigger 
family, and it generally costs less to build a big 
house on two levels than to sprawl the same 
space over level ground. 

2. A two-level house is more compact than a single- 
story one. It fits a smaller lot and leaves more 
room for outdoor living. 

3. In a multi-level house it is easy to zone quite areas 
from noisy areas and to shut off the children’s 
clutter. 

4. Many builders are turning to bypassed hillside 
sites where a multi-level house is a natural solu- 


tion. 


Porcelain enameled steel: The logic of this 
versatile material is once again tested in this 
newest research house [Editorial]. House & 
Home (Sept. 1960), pp. 104-112. 

One of the strongest and cheapest materials 
available to man is steel, and the most permanent 
finish he has yet devised is porcelain glaze. 
Therefore, these elements have been used in com- 
bination in a research house designed by architect 

Carl Koch and built in Cleveland and sponsored by 
the Ferro Corporation. This house should be 
impervious to weather, insects, rodents, and 
wear. 

The idea of percelain enameled steel is not new, 
the first house of this material having been built 
in Cleveland in 1932. The Lustron Corporation, 
formed after the war, also used this material. 

This house used sandwich panels for the exterior 
walls, the roof system, and the finished walls. The 
resulting house has a smart and thoroughly con- 
temporary feeling. This experimental house also 
showed that (1) 


potential in mass-produced housing and (2) of the 


these panels have a practical 


many good ideas in the research house, only a few 
are enough developed to be near the production 


stage. 


How to soften noise in your house [Editorial]. 
House & Garden (Sept. 1960), pp. 140-1434 
Scientific tests made throughout the country in 

all sizes show that the average house 

This is 

true only during pe riods of peak activity. Most 

Sometimes exterior 


houses of 
today can be as noisy as a small factory. 


interior noises can be softened. 
noises can be softened, too. 

Some of the methods of sound control are best 
accomplished when the house is planned and built. 
These include: using a double row of studs which 
have been staggered as the framework for attaching 
the finished wall materials; using a second door to 
form a vestibule; planning a bank of closets be- 
tween rooms where one wishes the noise reduced; 
and inserting plain insulation in the bottom of a 
wall cavity. 

After the house is finished many things can also 
be done. Appliances can be mounted on antivibra- 


tion pads. Acoustical tile can be installed on ceil- 


ings, walls behind refrigerators, and halls near 
bathrooms. Noises transmitted by a warm air furnace 
can be lowered by using flexible connections be- 
tween furnace and supply and return ducts. In the 
furnishings, rugs, curtains, and draperies and up- 
holstered furniture all help to absorb the sound 
waves. 

Quiet glass [Editorial]. Architectural Forum (Oct. 

1960 ), p. 61. 

A new special laminated safety glass has been 
developed which deadens sound. This is done by 
increasing the thickness of the Saflex polyviny] 
butyral interlayer in 14-inch safety glass. This 
reduces the sound transmission in the 1,000 to 4,000 
cycle-per-second range to a level 11 decibels below 
that for plate glass of the same thickness. This 
makes conversations much easier and improves 
privacy. 

The interl: ayer in this spe ‘cial glass converts sound 
energy into tiny amounts of heat instead of passing 


it through as noise. 


Put your cleaning closet on wheels | Editorial]. 

Living (Oct. 1960), pp. 150-151. 

Three interesting substitutes for a cleaning closet 
are shown: One is a_ glide-out tray-on-wheels 
located under a window seat. Brooms and mops 
are kept in horizontal position. 
hamper on casters with a shoe bag cut in thirds and 
fastened to the inside rim to hold cans and bottles. 
Three is a decorated plywood panel bolted to a 


swivel-socketed extension pole. Cleaning tools and 


Two is a round 


materials are hung on the back side. 
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Kansas State University 


Left-overs, should you freeze them. (Reprinted 
from Food Service in Mass. by permission of the 
Dept. of Agr. Econ., U. of Mass.) Am. Restaurant 
44, No. 19 (Oct. 1960), pp. 39-40. 

Cooked foods react in different ways to freezing 
and may be classified roughly into four groups. 
Some cooked foods, such as cookies, cakes, and 
rolls, can be frozen, stored, thawed, and reheated 
without much change. Other foods change greatly 
on freezing but with modification of the original 
recipe, such as use of different starches for thicken- 
ing, become more suitable for this method of stor- 
age. Still another grouping includes foods, such 
as dishes made of shellfish, hamburger, and fatty 
fish, that deteriorate rapidly at ordinary freezer 
storage temperatures. The no-freeze group are 
those foods, such as vegetable salads and custards, 
which are impossible to modify to insure good 
results. Leftovers of the last two groups are not 
recommended for freezer storage. 


Detailed planning plus team cooperation—Per- 
fect purchasing (Based on interview with Robert 
Schaerer, business manager, St. Charles, Illinois, 
School System). Institutions 47, No. 4 (Oct. 
1960), pp. 10-11, 17+. 

In building a new school, the building philosophy 
should be “The education of the child is the single 
most important thing.” All concerned with the 
building from teacher to dietitian should be in 
on the advanced planning. The architect should 
be educated to the institution’s needs. Mr. Schaerer 
answers a series of questions, such as “Are there 
any demands peculiar to a school’s food service 
facilities that the food service consultant should 
know before he offers his services?” to “Concerning 
nutrition do you believe that schools have require- 
ments that are different from those of a commercial 
food service establishment?” 


Effect of cooking method and grade on beef 
roasts, M. P. Hoop. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 37, 
No. 4 (Oct. 1960), pp. 363-365. 

Consumer resistance to excessive amounts of fat 
from animals of Choice or Prime grades has pro- 
moted the improvement of eating quality of meat 


from other grades. An investigation was conducted . 


to test the difference in the tenderizing effects of 
dry and moist methods of cooking on paired 
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shoulder roasts cut from U.S. Good and U.S. 
Standard grades of beef. Although values were 
influenced by grade, roasts cooked by dry heat were 
more tender than those cooked by moist heat as 
measured by shear tests and palatability scores. 
Regardless of grade, roasts cooked by dry-heat 
method had lower total cooking losses, higher juici- 
ness, and better flavor scores than did roasts cooked 
by moist heat. Differences between methods of 


cooking were more pronounced than differences be- 


tween grade. 


Educating adolescents in proper diet, C. M. 
Younc. School Lunch J. 14, No. 8 (Oct. 1960), 
pp. 48-58. 

Definitive studies on the effectiveness of efforts 
to educate adolescents and adults in proper diet 
are needed, as well as more fundamental research 
in the nutritional needs throughout the adolescent 
period. Nutrients low in the average teen-ager diet 
are usually calcium, ascorbic acid, and vitamin A 
or carotene, and, also for girls, thiamine and iron. 
To be most effective for this age group, nutritional 
education should be based on appeals related to 
improved appearance, physical fitness, social accept- 
ance, and self-interest. Good food habits in the 
adolescent are definitely related to his adjustment 
to life, which in turn depends upon his parents’ 
adaptability to his changing needs. The ideal time 
and place for nutrition education are as a part of 
the elementary learning experiences. 


Chemistry spurs better sanitation. Volume Feed- 
ing Mgt. 15, No. 4 (Oct. 1960), pp. 42-43. 
Chemical research has contributed to improved 

sanitation in food services. Products designed with 
built-in labor savers are soaps and detergents 
blended with bacteria-killing agents, waxes with 
insecticides, and combined insecticide disinfection 
formulations. Synthetic detergents comprise ap- 
proximately 72 per cent of all detergent products 
including soaps. Research on detergent systems has 
resulted in low-foaming detergents for dishw ashing 
or laundry applications. Products are designed 
with special characteristics for particular results 
within certain situations. Automation has intro- 
duced the blending of detergent ingredients at 
point of use. Although wide variations in water 
hardness have caused problems in the use of liquid 
detergents, these detergents are gaining in popu- 
larity with the addition of germicides and bacterio- 
stats. Much is to be gained by discarding old 
concepts of sanitation and accepting the improved 
standards offered by new product research. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by HELEN K, ZWOLANEK 
University of Illinois 


How your fabrics reach consumers, J]. CAMP- 
BELL. Modern Textiles Mag. 41, No. 6 (June 
1960), pp. 21-22, 52+. 

Chapter 1. The Bobbie Brooks Story. 

Bobbie Brooks, Inc., organized in 1939 by Mau- 
rice Saltzman and Max Reiter, is a publicly held 
corporation that sold $35.6 million worth of women’s 
apparel in the year ending April 30, 1960. Concen- 
tration is on the 15-24 age group, a big and multiply- 
ing market, extremely clothes conscious, willing to 
spend money to satisfy its wants, and having special 
needs and wants in clothing. Specialization covers 
a broad line of apparel, including sportswear, suits, 
and dresses. When suit sales fall off, as they did 
a few years ago, the impact of the lost sales was 
scarce ‘ly felt because of the increase in other lines. 

To sell this much apparel, 10 million yards of 
fabric was used last year, including all major 
natural and man-made fibers, from more than 
100 suppliers. Merchandise managers travel through- 
out the United States, talking with buyers and 
studying clothes bought by young women, to decide 
9 to 15 months ahead what is to be worn. Initial 
fabric commitments are made 12 months before the 
finished garments are delivered to stores, much 
earlier than most dress manufacturers. 

Chapter 2. The Jane Stevens Story. 

Jane Stevens, Inc., established in April 1957 as a 
partnership between production man Frank Phillips 
and salesman Sam Silber, is a smaller manufacturer 
of women’s dresses. Their idea was to make dresses 
with an upper middle class look of smart simplicity 
to sell at retail from $18 to $25. Last year sales were 
slightly better than $1 million. Jane Stevens plans 
and produces its dresses in six months, half the 
time required by Bobbie Brooks. Last year, Stevens 
spent $350,000 for fabrics. 


Psychology of textiles, E. Dicurer. J. Textile Inst. 

51, No. 8 (Aug. 1960), pp. 486-498. 

The following basic purposes are accomplished 
in clothing in the process of covering: Protection 
and insulation give some physical protection from 
danger, but primarily insulation from contamination 
and psychological insulation. Contact between 
people and people and things is facilitated, as cover- 
ing softening a chair. Clothing hides and deceives 
by hiding defects and weaknesses and accenting 
strengths. Appearance is the way one becomes 
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Decoration, one of the most im- 
is to 


visible to others. 
portant psychological functions of textiles, 
decorate oneself and one’s surroundings. This con- 
cerns the desire for sexual attraction, self-esteem, 
status consciousness, including the taste and esthe- 
tic level of the textile purchaser. 

Beyond this, certain appeals are associated with 
the various textiles. Cotton is considered chaste, 
innocent, feminine, attractive, friendly, and imper- 
sonal. Men describe it as cheap, shoddy, and lack- 
ing durability, although the fashion of men’s Madras 
shirts is changing this prejudice. Wool is strongly 
masculine, thereby hiding inner weakness. It is an 
outdoors fiber, a shield to the personal, is sedate, 
conservative, and associated with certain occupations 
—as tweeds with professors. Silk is feminine, inti- 
mate, personal, refined, revealing, exotic, luxurious, 
cool. Linen is strong but also soft and flexible, 
represents the best and highest in life, a combina- 
tion of elegance and strength, a standard that is 
enduring. The synthetic fibers bring a concept of 
labor-saving devices which liberate from drudgery. 
This has helped to overcome initial resistance to 
them in the United States. Women want a synthesis 
between yesterday and tomorrow, as in nylon 
underwear, having the delicacy of silk but ease of 
care of synthetics. 


The logic and magic of color, E. KaLiop. Am. 
Fabrics No. 50 (Summer 1960), pp. 77-84. 
This article gives a short historical survey of the 
and fashion of color and its 
Illustrations 


physics, chemistry, 
importance to: science and industry. 
show not only its historical deve ‘lopme nt but some 
of the psychology of color. 

Mr. Kallop is associate curator of the department 
of exhibits at the Cooper Union Museum. 


Suppliers adjust findings sewing methods to 
wash-wear, S. Lippa. Women’s Wear Daily, 
Aug. 10, 1960, Sect. 2, p. 2 
Research done by Deering Millikin Corporation 

in conjunction with the Fashion Institute of Tech- 

nology finds that machine control and direction of 
seams rather than thread have greatest effect on 
seam puckering. Seams stitched crosswise or cross 
grain seams are most satisfactory. New threads said 
to be heat resistant help reduce breakage and 
fusing problems. Non-woven interfacings that are 
ironed on, aid in shaping fabrics and give less 
puckering when used under the zipper seam. 

New types of interfacing and hair canvas require 

little or no ironing in use, are crease resistant, with 

maximum shrinkage of 1 per cent. 
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Science Survey. Edited by Artruur W. HasLetr 
and Joun Sr. Joun. New York: The Macmillan 
Company (Printed in Great Britain), 1960, 360 
pp., $5.75. 

This book fills a need that many have felt for 
up-to-date, authoritative information in the various 
fields of science. Written for the general reader, 
it is interesting and easy to follow because topics 
are treated clearly and briefly with just enough 
theory and detail to furnish background for the 
explani itions. Illustrations and suggestions for 
further study are included. 

The 26 chapters of Science Survey on recent 
research and development in the various fields are 
arranged under seven major headings: “The Stuff 
of the Universe,” “Arranging Atoms for Industry,” 
Cells, Viruses and Heredity,” “Radiation and Fall- 
Out,” “Organisms and Their Behaviour,” “The 


Earth,” and “Space Exploration.” 


-— NEW and REVISED TITLES — 


Designed for courses in 
Pattern Making and Construction 
Household Equipment : ( 
.\) 


New... 


FLAT PATTERN METHODS 

(with Selected Sewing Suggestions) 

Norma R. Hollen, lowa State University 
drawings by Harriet Allen 

More intelligent use of patterns and the ability to change 
patterns to suit personal type or preference will be 
learned from this manual, which integrates the learning 
of pattern making with construction of the pattern. 
Adaptation of commercial patterns, a better under- 
standing of pattern alteration, garment fitting and the 
use of fabric grain can be gained through study of 
this manual. Designed for a one semester or one 
quarter course in beginning clothing construction 
Copyright 1961; 8% x 11”; spiral bound; 155 pages; 
illustrated. $3.60 


Revised 


HOME EQUIPMENT LABORATORY MANUAL 
Nell White, Purdue University 
Just revised, this comprehensive manual is a laboratory 
guide for the study of large and small appliances in 
work centers of the home. Information regarding 
newer materials (as, super-ceramic) and finishes (as, 
anodized) has been added, as have new experiments 
for lighting and appliances 
Copyright 1961; 8% x 11”; spiral bound; 114 pages; 
illustrated. $3.25 
order from 


BURGESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


In the first chapter, O. R. Frisch of Cambridge 
“For good reason this has become 
Power from the atomic 


University states, 
known as the Atomic Age. 
nuclei is about to transform our 
threatens to destroy it. Nearly every recent ad- 
vance in engineering is based on what we know 
about the structure of atoms—high strength alloys 
and plastics no less than fluorescent lamps, tran- 


world—and 


sistors and ferrites.” 

The chapter on “New Fibres for Clothes” and 
the preceding ones illustrate how new discoveries 
in physics and chemistry led to the development 
of fabrics to fit particular specifications. 

Answers to some questions concerning radio- 
active fall-out are presented in the chapter on 
“The Origin and Metabolism of Radioactive Mate- 
rial in the Human Body,” which gives data on the 
activity of food, soil, animals, and building ma- 
terials, as well as the human body. 

Science Survey was written by leading scientists 
in Great Britain. The Foreword is by Sir George 
Thomson, F.R.S. and Nobel Prize winner. In it, he 
says that the authors are “of great distinction, writ- 
ing on subjects of which they are masters and to 
which in most cases they have made important con- 
tributions.” The book is edited by Arthur W. 
Haslett, a scientific journalist, and John St. John, 
and produced through co- 
operation with the British 
Advancement of Science.—Marie Dye, 
State University, Emeritus. 


author and _ editor, 
Association for the 
Michigan 


A Laboratory Manual for Family Food Manage- 
ment. By H. Devicur MAucHAN and ELLEN K. 
Watson. Pullman, Washington: Washington 
State University, 1960, 83 pp., $2.10. 

This manual is the outgrowth of laboratory work 
sheets and other helpful. materials provided for 
student use in a one-semester course in family 
food management at Washington State University. 
The authors are members of the faculty in foods 
and nutrition at that school. 

The material is organized for a series of 15 labo- 
ratory lessons in the planning, preparation, and 
serving of meals for an interesting variety of oc- 
casions and at different cost levels. “Hurry-Up 
Meals,” “Hearty Soup or Salad Luncheons,” “Thrift 
Dinners,” “Oven Meal,” “Freezer Meal,” and “For- 
eign Foods” are the titles of some of the lessons. 

Presented in a typical lesson plan are such aids 
as guide menus, variations in menu items, tested 
recipes for several foods, laboratory instructions, 
Check sheets for evaluation of 
Additional features are attrac- 


and reference lists. 
meals are provided. 
tive drawings of flatware for table settings, names 
of grades of some canned foods available in the 
Northwest, and data on current costs of foods. 

The soft green color of the heavy paper cover and 
the bright red of the plastic binding make a pleas- 


ing combination. Easy-to-read type has been used 
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BRIGHTER PROSPECTS FOR 1961 


Make Your Experience Count 
In a Better Job 
College: Teachers or department heads. All areas 
of home economics. 
Large Quantity Foods: In all parts of the country. 


Business: Test kitchens; must have creative ideas. 
Also public contact work. 


Journalism: Writing publicity, magazine articles, 
educational materials. 


Write today for your registration form. 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Dept. J, 3824 H Street Lincoln 10, Nebraska 








and the size of the manual is convenient. Recipes 
and instructions are clearly presented. Although 
adaptations will be necessary for use in different 
college classes and to keep the cost figures up to 
date, the manual has many good features.—Mary 
Evoise Green, The Ohio State University. 


Interior Decorating Simplified. By Harry L&E 
Grice. New York: Pageant Press, Inc., 1960, 77 
pp., $3. 

Mr. Grice’s book is, as the title indicates, a 
primer in interior design. He presents information 
on the basic elements of color, period furniture, 
proportion, and scale in a narrative and descriptive 
manner. 

There are many unique features in this short but 
interesting book. For example, the author requests 
the reader to perform various exercises in the appli- 
cation of the principles of interior design. Various 
color schemes and floor plans are to be developed 
by following specific instructions. A brief explana- 
tion which describes the reasons for the choices 
follows each exercise. Many decorating terms are 
explained in the content, and Mr. Grice has cleverly 
interrupted his narrative for a review of terms in 
numerous places. One of the most outstanding 
features in the publication is the simplified treat- 
ment of furniture periods. 

Mr. Grice’s subtitle, “A Concise Practical Guide,” 
describes his approach to interior decorating in this 
text. Perhaps the book’s main difficulty lies in the 
very brief treatment of many decorating principles. 
But since brevity was the author's aim, he has 
achieved it. It is certainly not a.technical treatment 
but does suggest to the reader many areas for fur- 
ther study. Its usage is probably keyed more appro- 
priately for the casual reader than for the student. 

Mr. Grice has been associated with many areas 
of the decorating field, including residential and 
public works. He has published work in House 
Beautiful and has conducted a radio series in basic 
home decorating. He is presently a designer and 
decorating consultant.—Joan C. Horr, Long Beach 
State College, Long Beach, California. 
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ANNOUNCING.... 


HOME NURSING HANDBOOK 


MARY OWERS FLEMING 
MARY C. BENSON 


A brand-new book, geared to actual home 
nursing procedures for teen-agers, begin- 
ning nursing classes, or groups of any age. 
Planned for easy readability and real inter- 
est, this text is an outstanding example 

of modern educational philosophy—with 
stress on home values, family living, and de- 
cision making. Many student experiences are 
planned for developing home nursing skills, 
for understanding some of the emotional 
problems of patients (and people), and for a 
perspective relating the subject to the 
community. 


HOMES WITH CHARACTER, 
Revised 


HAZEL THOMPSON CRAIG 
OLA DAY RUSH 


A new edition of a popular text for 

courses in homemaking and home management 
in high schools. In its new presentation of 
all the latest important developments, it 
meets the needs of a new generation of high 
school students—and of many new teachers 
and homemakers as well. HOMES WITH 
CHARACTER, REVISED presents home planning 
from the point of view of family needs, 
interests, and individual tastes. Its wide 
coverage includes: judging values; planning 
details for convenience in daily living; 
applying basic principles of color, design, and 
style; economy in buying for the home; and 
all phases of home maintenance and 
improvement. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 





GENERAL 


Fairfax T. Proudfit of Memphis, 
Tennessee, a charter member of 
AHEA, died in Memphis on July 12, 
1960. A life membership in the Asso- 
ciation was presented to her at the 
AHEA’s 50th Anniversary meeting in 
Milwaukee in June 1959. 

Also a pioneer member of the 
American Dietetic Association and or- 
ganizer of dietetic groups throughout 
the South, Miss Proudfit served as 
president of the Tri-State Dietetic 
Association (Alabama, Georgia, and 
Tennessee) and of the Tennessee and 
Memphis Dietetic Associations. 

Author of Dietetics for Nurses, first 
published in 1918, Miss Proudfit was 
also author .of the earlier editions of 
Nutrition and Diet Therapy and co- 
author with Corinne H. Robinson of 
the last three editions. Her profes- 
sional positions were instructor in 
nutrition and diet therapy at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee College of Medi- 
cine and School of Nursing and, for 
more than thirty years, director of the 
dietary department at John Gaston 
Hospital in Memphis. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Dr. Mary Elizabeth Keister, 
former head of the department of 
child development and family relation- 
ships at the University of Tennessee, 
is now on the staff of the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation in Rome, Italy. 

Zella Edith Crow, recently in the 
home service department of the 
Laclede Gas Company of St. Louis, 
Missouri, sailed on September 11 for 
Frankfort, Germany, to be a recrea- 
tional leader for the Army Special 
Services Program. For the next two 
years she expects to be located in 
Germany, Italy, and France. 

The inauguration of the M. Sc. 
course and the opening of the M. Sc. 
Building were celebrated at the Sri 
Avinashilingam Home Science Col- 
lege at Coimbatore, India on August 
10, 1960. The President of India, 
Rajendra Prasad, was the speaker. 

ALASKA. The Alaska Home Eco- 
nomics Association has affiliated 


with the AHEA. Mary Frances Lami- 
son, state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education, is president, and 
Rose Parkins of Anchorage Com- 
munity College is secretary-treasurer. 

Agnes Sunnell, recently home man- 
agement specialist for the Extension 
Service in Montana and previously 
county home agent and marketing 
specialist in the State of Washington, 
was appointed state home demonstra- 
tion leader in Alaska in April to 
succeed Mrs. Lydia Fohn-Hansen, 
who retired after 30 years of service. 

CALIFORNIA. Mrs. Charlene 
Darr Palmer of the University of 
California, Santa Barbara, spoke on 
“Home Economics in the Japan of 
Tomorrow” before the General Assem- 
bly of the Japan Home Economics 
Association at its National Convention 
in Tokyo on July 16. Her paper is 
being published in the Japan Journal 
of Home Economics. During the sum- 
mer in Japan, Dr. Palmer presented 


research papers before several profes- 


sional associations and also conducted 
research on child development. 

FLORIDA. New staff appointments 
at Florida State University include 
Dr. Agnes Fenster Ridley as asso- 
ciate professor of home economics 
education and Mrs. Joan Braden 
Sheppard as instructor in food and 
nutrition. 

Catherine Knarr has joined the 
Florida Extension Service as spe- 
cialist in home management and 
family economics. New county home 
demonstration appointments include 
Sybil Magness, Janet Davidson, 
Mrs. Mary Sue Gann, Mrs. Laura 
Bugard, and Anne Hurd. 

Mrs. Chih Min Li, assistant home 
economics specialist with the Home 
Economics Extension work in the Re- 
public of China, spent three weeks 
during October in the State Home 
Demonstration Office at Florida State 
University as part of a four-month 
study program in the United States. 
Her program emphasis was on learn- 
ing about supervision in Extension 
work and the duties of a subject- 
matter specialist. 

ILLINOIS. The University of 
Illinois Research Board has made a 
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$1900 grant to the child development 
and family relationships division of 
the home economics department at 
the University to be used for explora- 
tory phases of a project on contributory 
factors in childhood obesity, an inter- 
disciplinary research project under the 
direction of Gertrude Couch of the 
department of health and safety edu- 
cation and Queenie Mills and Willie 
Mae Mowrer of the child development 
laboratory. 

The home economics department of 
Rosary College, River Forest, is co- 
operating with the “Christian in 
Society” project at the College. As 
part of the project, the department 
sponsored in the fall a public lecture 
on “Christian Values in the Home” by 
Mrs. Mary Reed Newland, a home- 
maker and author of Manson, Massa- 
chusetts. 

New staff members at Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb, are Dr. 
Julia Kilpatrick as professor of home 
economics education and Barbara 
Waters as instructor in clothing and 
textiles. 

Mrs. May Westbrook has returned 
to the Northern Illinois University 
staff after two years of study at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Robert Smith, instructor on joint 
appointment with the home economics 
department and the School of Music 
at the University of Illinois, is pre- 
paring the first report for publication 
on his study of the effect of large- 
group nursery school vocal training 
on kindergarten children’s singing 
ability. As an outgrowth of this and 
other research in the child develop- 
ment laboratory, Mr. Smith is writing 
a bi-monthly column in Today's Child. 

INDIANA. A Basic Communica- 
tion Workshop for new Extension 
workers has been scheduled from 
February 7 to 11 at Purdue Univer- 
sity. The workshop will provide a 
view of the psychological and socio- 
logical aspects of communications 
together with an introduction to the 
“problem solving” approach. 

Mrs. Nelda Christ has been ap- 
pointed instructor in textiles at In- 
diana University. 

New staff members at Purdue Uni- 
versity are: Eleanor E. Ragon, 
foods and nutrition; Marjorie Brad- 
ford, clothing and textiles; Mrs. 
Margaret Dowdy Galloway, child 
development and family life; Mary 
Alice Kenney, foods and nutrition; 
and Donald J. Nadel, art and design. 
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This 6-page nutrition booklet was prepared by 
the Consumer Service Department of Armour 
and Company just for teenagers. In an easy- 
to-understand way, it tells how good nutrition 
can help young people look and feel their 
very best now and in the years to come. Some 
of the important features of this booklet are: 


A nutrition booklet for 
Teen-agers concerned 
with their 
future 


@ Examples of how good nutrition can give the 
energy needed for a full, happy life. 


@ Identification of the main food groups and the 
daily requirements of each group. 


@ Sample menus of a well-balanced diet. 


@ Information about the quantity and kinds of 
food we need every day. 


@ Complete explanation of what protein is: and 
how it is used by our bodies. 


@ A quiz about nutrition. 


Date 
with \— 
Tomorrow 


Be sure to tell us how many copies 
you'll need for your classes. But do it 


today, as quantities are limited. 


JUST WRITE TO: 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
Consumer Service Department 


Not available in quantity outside the continental limits of U.S.A. 


Marjorie Zimmerman has been 
appointed director of the home eco- 
nomics départment of Stokely-Van 
Camp, Inc., Indianapolis. 

KANSAS. New staff members in 
the department of institutional man- 
agement at Kansas State University 
are Jean Riggs, director of residence 
hall food service; Sybil Bangs, ad- 
ministrative dietitian for the new 
Men’s Residence Hall; Jean Koerner 
Gross and Janet Hough, assistant 
dietitians in the Men’s Residence Hall; 
Mark Keiser, dietitian in the Resi- 
dence Halls; Frances Davitt, Mary 
Pat Wortham, and Ann Barlow, 
new graduate assistants. 

Nina Edelblute, associate profes- 
sor of institutional management at 
Kansas State University, has com- 
pleted her work for a PhD degree in 
education at the University of Illinois. 

LOUISIANA. For the past five 
years the home economics section of 
the State Department of Education 
has been involved in a curriculum 
development project directed to- 
ward making the total home eco- 
nomics: program more effective in 
meeting the needs of today’s pupils. 
Nine resource bulletins were issued 


last year. Emphasis in curriculum 
development for the current school 
session is centered around using and 
evaluating these bulletins. Every high 
school home economics teacher has 
been asked to use these materials in 
her classes and to suggest improve- 
ments that could be incorporated in 
the bulletins before final publication. 
During October and November the 
home economics section sponsored a 
series of 14 Area Curriculum Develop- 
ment Conferences throughout the state 
(1) to review progress in curriculum 
development, (2) to exchange ideas, 
(3) to determine ways of. using and 
evaluating the resource bulletins, and 
(4) to stimulate interest in curriculum 
development. High school home -eco- 
nomics teachers from adjoining par- 
ishes attended these area meetings, 
which were conducted by the home 
economics supervisors. 

Graduate assistants at Louisiana 
State University this year are: Mar- 
tha Tucker in textiles and clothing; 
Mrs. Charlotte Bedell, food and 
nutrition research; Mrs. Charlene 
Detro, textiles research; and Carli 
Lamantia, child development and 
assistant in the Pre-School Laboratory. 


P. O. Box 9222 Chicago 90, Illinois 


MINNESOTA. The Minnesota 
Home Economics Association re- 
ceived a $50 merit award for its booth 
at the 1960 Minnesota State Fair. 
The water colors showing various 
career areas in home economics that 
were displayed were painted by 
Wynn Herou, a General Mills home 
economist. 

Speakers at the fall meeting of the 
Association, held jointly with the 
home economics section of the Minne- 
sota Vocational and Education Asso- 
ciations on October 20, in Minneapolis, 
were: Mrs. Florence Keegan of Wash- 
burn High School in Minneapolis; 
Lura M. Morse and Richard A. Abell 
of the University of Minnesota; and 
Floyd Martinson of Gustavus Adol- 
phus College. 

Mrs. Josefa Dikitanan, on leave 
from the faculty of the University 
of the Philippines, is studying this 
year at the University of Minnesota 
for a master’s degree in home eco- 
nomics education and family life. 
Awarded the Alpha Alumnae Phi 
Upsilon Omicron Scholarship of $1,000, 
she also received: a Fulbright travel 
grant. 

Ruth D. Johnson of Ada was 
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honored for distinguished service as a 
Minnesota home agent at the recog- 
nition service held on November 9 
at the Sheraton Towers Hotel, Chi- 
cago, during the annual meeting of 
the National Home Demonstration 
Agents’ Association. 

The home service department of 
General Mills, Inc. is now officially 
The Betty Crocker Kitchens in 
Golden Valley, Minneapolis 26, 
Minnesota. Mrs. Helen  Hallbert, 
formerly director of the department, 
is now director of the Betty Crocker 
Kitchens. 

MISSISSIPPI. “New Explorations” 
was the theme of the 49th annual 
convention of the Mississippi Home 
Economics Association held in Jack- 
son on November 4 and 5. Guest 
speakers were Betty Ruth Joyce, 
AHEA field secretary; Gretchen Col- 
lins of the Heart Disease Control Pro- 
gram, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; R. M. Persell, 
Southern Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Division, USDA; and 
Louis N. Wise, Mississippi Experi- 
ment Station. 

Dorothy Dickins, acting chairman 
of the research committee of the Asso- 
ciation, prepared for distribution dur- 
ing the Association’s November meet- 
ing a sheet of true and false statements 
based on research articles appearing 
in the JourNAL OF Home Economics 
during the past year. 

A symposium for rural women 
was held at - Mississippi State Uni- 
versity from August 2 to 4 for the 
purpose of taking a look at factors 
affecting family living in Mississippi. 
Those attending were rural leaders 
selected by their Home Demonstration 
Councils, one from a county. The 
program attempted to analyze trends 
that affect families from the stand- 
point of sociological, technological, 
and economic factors. Program par- 
ticipants included Eunice Heywood 
and Mrs. Lillie M. Alexander of the 
Federal Extension Service; Carroll L. 
Hoffpauir of the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratories, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; and heads of all the college 
home economics departments in the 
state. Information presented in the 
discussions will become the basis for 
developing the home economics exten- 
sion program for the next several 
years. 

Suzanne Wofford resigned as 
home economist for the Mississippi 
Power and Light Company to accept 
a similar position on November 1 with 
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the Potomac Electric Power Company 
in Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Homer Green of Tutwiler 
was elected president of the National 
Home Demonstration Council at its 
annual meeting held at the University 
of Wisconsin from August 29 to 
September 1. 

New staff members at Mississippi 
State College for Women include 
Mrs. Mary Ellen Pope as teacher- 
educator and Verda Johnson Laws, 
who teaches clothing selection and 
assists in the Nursery School. 

Mrs. Anne Hudson Carpenter is 
teaching Child Development at Mis- 
sissippi Southern College while 
Mrs. Elsie Chichester is on leave. 

Mrs. Geneva Hamilton of the 
College staff became Mrs. Jack Bur- 
nett on June 2. She and her husband 
are now living in New York City, 
where Mrs. Burnett is-in the research 
division of Sears, Roebuck & Company. 

MISSOURI. At the first meeting 
of the Communication Council for 
ten Missouri home economics organi- 
zations on May 19, 1960, in Jefferson 
City, the following objectives were 
chosen: “(1) The Council is organized 
to promote better understanding 
among all branches of home eco- 
nomics, to keep them informed of 
activities and-to develop an apprecia- 
tion and knowledge of all segments 
of home economics work” and “(2) 
The Council is organized for the pur- 
pose of uniting the efforts of all 
branches of home economics in de- 


veloping communications that will 
help to inform the public about home 
economics and develop their apprecia- 
tion of all segments of home economics 


work.” 

A new award for a home economics 
senior and honoring Llora MaGee, 
former head of the division of home 
economics, was presented at the Hon- 
ors Assembly last spring at the Mis- 
souri State Teachers College at 
Kirksville. Dr. MaGee, who retired in 
1956, was a member of the staff for 
32 years. The first recipient of the 
$25 award, which is to be made on 
the basis of scholarship, citizenship, 
leadership, and professional promise, 
is Sylvia Stout of Kansas City, an 
August graduate now teaching in 
Lamoni, Iowa. The award is to be 
continued by gifts from Colhecon and 
appreciative alumnae. A plaque to 
be placed in the hall of the home 
economics building will record each 
year’s award winner and the donor. 

For four years the women of the 
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Adair County Extension clubs have 
given a $100 scholarship to an Adair 
County high school graduate inter- 
ested in majoring in home economics 
at the Teachers College in Kirksville. 
Verla Jerome is this year’s recipient. 

Missouri county extension home 
agents receiving the Distinguished 
Service Awards at the National Home 
Demonstration Agents’ Association 
Recognition Meeting in Chicago on 
November 9 were Mrs. Ruth George 
of Mexico, Audrain County agent; and 
Doris Beebe of Independence, Jack- 
son County agent. 

United Van Lines, Inc., which has 
its home office in St. Louis, has the 
distinction of initiating special recog- 
nition of its home economist, Mrs. 
Charlotte Will (known professionally 
as Bette Malone), by presenting her 
with a life membership in the American 
Home Economics Association. 

NEBRASKA, Dean Helen R. Le- 
Baron of Iowa State University spoke 
on “Facing Your Future” at a con- 
vocation of home economics students 
and faculty at the University of 
Nebraska on October 18 and on 
“Women, Education’s Dilemma” at a 
luncheon with the home economics 
staff. 

Marian J. Sokol, a former home 
economics teacher and recently a 
dietitian at Children’s Hospital in 
Milwaukee, has been appointed home 
economist for Fairmont Foods Com- 
pany in Omaha. She will be in charge 
of the depart- 
ment. 

NORTH CAROLINA. The first 
Home Economics Alumnae Seminar 
of the School of Home Economics of 
the Woman's College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina on October 8 
was attended by nearly 200 alumnae. 
The morning program included dedi- 
cation of the lounge in the Stone 
Home Economics Building named for 
Margaret Edwards, the second dean 
of the home economics department, 
now retired and living in Florida. 
“The Home and Home Economics— 
Whence, Whither” was the subject of 
the keynote address by Jessie Harris, 
dean emeritus of the College of Home 
Economics of the University of Ten- 
nessee. Each of the special interest 
group meetings centered on one of 
the four major phases of home eco- 
nomics at the College. Dean Naomi 
Albanese, the luncheon speaker, pre- 
sented “A Look Ahead.” 

Mrs. Johannes H. Buchman of New 
York City, known professionally as 


consumer service 
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Sidney Anne Tooly, was named 


“Alumna of the Year.” A "42 graduate, 
she is now stylist and designer for 
J. P. Stevens Company. A silver dish 
to her by Dean 


was presented 
Albanese. 

New appointments at the College 
include: Mrs. Vira Rodgers Kivett 
as research instructor in child develop- 
ment and family relations; Mrs. 
Frances Buchanan, research instruc- 
tor in textiles; Dr. Aden Combs 
Magee, assistant professor of nutrition 
research; and Ann Elizabeth Sloan, 
teaching assistant in housing and 
home management. 

OHIO. “The Family Circle Today 
and Tomorrow” was the theme of the 
annual fall institute of the School of 
Home Economics at Ohio State 
University. “From Buggy Wheels to 
Automation” and “Oiling the Cogs” 
were topics used by discussion groups 
and panels. Speakers and their topics 
included Alfred B. Garrett of OSU, 
“The Family in the Space Age”; 
Muriel W. Brown, U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, “Family Circles—U.S.A.”; and 
Dean Roy M. Kottman, OSU, “Our 
Own Circle.” 

Jane L. Rees of Miami University 
served as chairman for the home eco- 
nomics section of the Southwestern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association meeting 
on October 28 at the Cincinnati Club 
Ballroom. Don Durstock of Shillito’s 
displayed new fabrics and gave high 
lights for the spring of 1961 in his 
talk on “Fashions in Fabrics.” Newly 
elected officers are Edith Warner of 
Princeton High School, chairman, and 
Mrs. Virginia Richie, a teacher at 
Greenhills, secretary. 

“Adventures in Homemaking” was 
the title of a series of television pro- 
grams presented over WCET by the 
School of Home Economics at the 
University of Cincinnati. Alice R. 
Wood of the University was modera- 
tor. Topics included information on 
food preparation, meal planning, low- 
calorie foods and low-calorie enter- 
taining, home appliances, family rela- 
tions, textiles and clothing. 

Mrs. Lloyd Reynolds of Heidel- 
berg College, Tiffin, spoke at the 
September meeting of the Seneca 
County home economics group on the 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. 

Cislyn V. Rowe of May Pen, 
Jamaica, B.W.I.F., won a watch in the 
Kroger-Westinghouse Junior-Cook-of- 
the-Year search. She developed a 
recipe for a squash pie, using Butter- 
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nut squash, under the supervision of 
Elizabeth Durham, head of the home 
economics department at Central State 
College. 

OREGON. Recipient of the $500 
scholarship for 1960-61 given by the 
Oregon Home Economics Associa- 
tion is Carol Coates of Baker. 

The first Tri-State Dietetic Con- 
ference for dietitians, nutritionists, 
and educators from Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Idaho was held in Portland 
on November 18 and 19. Included on 
the two-day program were a talk on 
“Dietitians Plus” by Jennie I. Rown- 
tree, formerly of the University of 
Washington; “Space Feeding and Its 
Problems” by Beatrice Finkelstein of 
the Wright-Patterson Research and 
Development Center, Dayton, Ohio; 
a “Share and Compare” session with 
12 subject-matter areas of interest 
listed so that each member might 
select the group preferred; and a talk 
on “Food Misinformation” by Adelia 
M. Beeuwkes of the University of 
Michigan. The banquet speaker was 
Hjalmar Johanson of Upsala Univer- 
sity, Sweden, political adviser to the 
King of Sweden. 

Graduate Student Day came into 
being at Oregon State College on 
October 15, sponsored by the Oregon 
Home Economics Association in co- 
operation with the OSC Graduate 
Committee and home economics de- 
partments of other state institutions. 
Home economics graduates of all col- 
leges in the state were invited. Mar- 
garet L. Fincke, chairman of the home 
economics graduate committee, spoke 
on “Graduate Study for You,” and 
Dean H. P. Hansen discussed “Look- 
ing Ahead in Graduate Work.” 

The Western Regional Confer- 
ence of College Teachers of Home 
Management was held at OSC from 
November 3 to 5. 

Clara Storvick of OSC is chairman 
of the foods and nutrition advisory 
commission to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, which met in Wash- 
ington, D.C., from October 31 to 
November 2. 

New OSC staff members include 
Constance Plants and Jacquelin 
Kay Oleson, instructors in the nursery 
schools; Mary Katherine Croft and 
Jean Van Winkle, home manage- 
ment house instructors; Carol Jean 
Boersma and Carlene Inman Kiel, 
graduate assistants in clothing, textiles, 
and related arts; Carmen Ford 
Phillips, graduate assistant in foods 
and nutrition; and Sharon Van 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO TEXTILES 


By Evetyn E. Strout, New 
York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University. 


This new book on modern tex- 
tiles describes and classifies some 
ninety important natural fibers 
and thermoplastic or non- 
thermoplastic fibers, within the 
framework of the sweeping new 
Textile Products Identification 
Act. Particular stress is given 
to the interrelations of fiber and 
fabric and the conditions of use 
and testing. Also covered is the 
importance of these interrela- 
tions in the selection and care 
of fabrics. 

Modern texturizing processes for 
thermoplastic filament yarns are 
explained with such care that 
those with little or no knowledge 
of the field will be able to 
understand. 

Emphasis is on group character- 
istics of fibers and the implica- 
tions for care that these carry 
with them. 'Wash-and-wear de- 
velopments are covered in detail, 
in addition to a complete treat- 
ment of various blends and mix- 
tures. 1960. 363 pages. $6.50 


Ready In March 


HOME 
FURNISHING 


THIRD EDITION 


By ANNA Honc Rutt, Lecturer 
on Home Furnishing. 


A thoroughly revised and mod- 
ernized version of a standard 
text. 


SEND NOW FOR YOUR 
ON-APPROVAL COPIES 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 PARK AVENUE SOUTH 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Loan, graduate assistant in family life 
and home administration. 

Nine foreign students have been 
enrolled in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at OSC during the 1960 fall 
term. Korea is represented by Mrs. 
Soo Bong Lee, Chung Won Lee, and 
Ilwha Park; Iran, Mrs. Mariam Omid; 
Ghana, Esther Opoku; India, Savitri 
Pandit; South Africa, Johanna Muller; 
Ceylon, Indreni Savundranayagam; 
and Canada, Heather M. Fergusson. 
All were guests at the November 
meeting in Corvallis of the Home 
Economists in Homemaking. 

PENNSYLVANIA. The Pennsyl- 
vania Home Economics Association 
will offer for the first time in 1961 a 
$500 scholarship to a Pennsylvania 
high school graduate for the freshman 
year of study in a home economics 
curriculum. 

Freshman enrollment in the College 
of Home Economics at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University this fall in- 
creased 23 per cent over that of last 


year. The revised curriculum which - 


went into effect on September 1 in- 
cludes a broad general education and 
the possibility for a higher degree of 
professional specialization than was 
possible in the past. 

New faculty members at the Uni- 
versity’ include Dr. L. Gertrude 
Nygren from Washington State Uni- 
versity, Dr. Joan Gordon from the 
University of Minnesota, Dr. Carl- 
fred B. Broderick from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Dr. Vladimir de 
Lissovoy from the State University 
of New York, Oneonta, and Dr. Eliza- 
beth K. Diao from St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in New York. 

New staff members at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology include E. 
Cavolyn Ater from the State Univer- 
sity of New York, Oneonta, and Dr. 
Gladys Babcock from the University 
of Texas. 

RHODE ISLAND. The annual 
joint meeting of the Rhode Island 
Home Economics Association, the 
Nutrition Council of Rhode Island, 
and the Rhode Island Dietetic Asso- 
ciation has been scheduled for 
March 2 in Providence. Speaker for 
the dinner meeting will be James 
Shaw of the Harvard School of Dental 
Medicine. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Crandall and Evelyn | 


Lyman of the University of Rhode 
Island conducted a workshop on 
“Helping the Handicapped Home- 
maker” on five Wednesday after- 
noons in October and November in 
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Providence. This workshop was de- 
signed for professional personnel who 
are supervising or working with 
handicapped homemakers and _in- 
cluded representatives of the State 
Departments of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion and of Social Welfare, District 
Nurses Association, Heart Association, 
and public utilities home service de- 
partments. Two sessions were in 
homes of handicapped women. The 
workshop focused on work simplifica- 
tion as a technique to supplement 
services in medicine, physiotherapy, 
nutrition, and other areas. 

On November 2, the fifth annual 
Workshop for State Home Demon- 
stration Council executive board, 
project committees, and club presi- 
dents was held at the University of 
Rhode Island. Those attending met 
in seven groups according to their 
individual responsibilities. | Among 
these were discussion groups on the 
four national projects of civil defense, 
family relations, health and safety, 
and international relations. The other 
groups were for presidents, treasurers, 
and publicity chairmen. 

TENNESSEE. At the suggestion of 
University of Tennessee home eco- 
nomics alumnae officers, alumnae in 
the state have been organized by 
counties or groups of counties and are 
responding enthusiastically in carrying 
out many ideas to help interest 
promising young high school girls 
in studying home economics at the 
college level. Giving impetus to the 
new organizations was the _ first 
alumnae breakfast held in Chatta- 
nooga on April 23 in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Tennessee 
Home Economics Association. 

In addition to an active alumnae 
group, there is also a newly organized 
student-faculty committee in the Col- 
lege of Home Economics which serves 
as a planning and co-ordinating group. 

This year, for the first time, the 
College of Home Economics at the 
University is offering study leading to 
the PhD degree in nutrition or in a 
combination of foods and nutrition. 
Five fellowships provided by the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act have 
been granted to students who began 
their studies under the new program 
this fall. In addition, recipients of 
two General Foods Fund Fellowships 
have entered the new program. 

Dr. Ruth Highberger, a professor 
in the department of child develop- 
ment and family relationships at the 
University for four years, has been 
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appointed chairman of the depart- 
ment. She succeeds Dr. Mary Eliza- 
beth Keister (see page 64). 

Dr. Myra Bishop has resumed her 
duties as head of the department of 
home management at the University 
after two years in New Delhi, India. 

Velma Riley, associate professor of 
home economics, has been appointed 
assistant to the dean of the College of 
Home Economics. 

Dr. Druzilla Kent retired as head 
of home economics education at the 
University in August and has returned 
to her native Texas. Dr. Ilene Brown 
is now acting head of that depart- 
ment. 

Nell Logan, who received her 
Doctor of Education degree from the 
University of Tennessee in June, has 
joined the staff of the University of 
Oklahoma. 

Anne Pope, U of T 51, has joined 
the Martin Branch staff of the Uni- 
versity as instructor in textiles and 
clothing. 

Mary Ida Flowers of the Martin 
Branch of the University participated 
as a panel member in Capital Hearing 
No. 4 “Keeping Food Values Up— 
Food Costs Down” during the Ameri- 
can School Food Service Association 
Convention in Washington, D.C., from 
October 2 to 8. The presentation was 
based on a study of national school 
lunch programs in Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and Tennessee. 

TEXAS. The four Texans recog- 
nized for meritorious service by the 
National Home Demonstration Agents’ 
Association in Chicago on November 9 
were Mrs. Dyora Jones, Dumas; Joy 
Riley, Vernon; Adell Hale, Sulphur 
Springs; and Jewell Ballew, Bren- 
ham. 

VIRGINIA. A_ “Cosmopolitan 
Cook-out” was held in October by 
the Home Economics Club of Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute for club 
members and the home economics 
faculty. Club members prepared 
dishes for the cook-out that were 
typical of the countries represented: 
India, kima and vegetable pulao; 
China, chopped mustard green salad 
and sweet-sour pork; Turkey, borek; 
and the United States, hot dogs, 
relishes, and apple pie. Travel 
posters, Japanese lanterns, and flags 
added an international atmosphere for 
the cook-out, held at the home of 
Janet Cameron, food and_ nutrition 
specialist in the Extension Service, 
and Hallie Hughes, retired state 4-H 
Club agent. 
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WASHINGTON. M. Elmina White 
was honored at Washington State 
University on October 27 at the 
dedication ceremonies of White Hall 
—College of Home Economics. 

Miss White has devoted her life 
to home economics. As a teacher she 
started the first school lunch program 
in the state. She served as the first 
hospital dietitian in St. Lukes Hos- 
pital, Spokane. She was one of the 
first two county home demonstration 
agents appointed in the State of 
Washington and served subsequently 


as assistant state 4-H Club leader, © 


as state club leader, and later as 
assistant director of home economics. 
In 1929-30 she was assistant director 
in charge of home economics in the 
then Territory of Hawaii. 

Miss White now lives at South 419 
Washington Street in Spokane. Al- 
though retired, she is still actively 
interested in leadership training. 

WISCONSIN. “Interpreting Home 
Economics to the Public” was the 
theme of the fall Convention of Wis- 
consin College Home Economics 
Clubs held at Stout State College. 
Nellie McCannon of the University 
of Wisconsin was the keynote speaker. 
Following her presentation of the 
problems, a panel of four college stu- 
dents suggested possible ways of in- 
terpreting home economics to the 
public. 

A workshop for clothing instructors 
in the Wisconsin Valley Vocational 
Schools was conducted in September 
at the Wisconsin State College, 
Stevens Point. Ethel Hill of the staff 
presented information on _ pattern 
selection, alteration of patterns, and 
construction of a basic garment for 
fitting. 

The School of Home Economics at 
Stout State College presented an 
“In-Service Training Program for 
First-Year Home Economics Teachers” 
as part of the Homecoming activities. 
The program included “Audio-Visual 
Aids” by Silas Stamper and a forum, 
“Aiding the Transition from Student 
to Teacher.” 

New graduate research and teach- 
ing assistants and part-time instructors 
at the University of Wisconsin in- 
clude Carol Andersen and Virginia 
Davis in the department of home 
economics education and extension; 
Eleanor Bruce, Mrs. Virginia Felste- 
hausen, Johanna Dwyer, Lelia Gentry, 
Marjorie Lavers, Edith Rittenhouse, 
Norge Jerome, Constance Kies, and 
Grace Laudon in the foods and nutri- 
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Public Relations and Communications (continued from p. 5 ) 


Do we supply counselors 
with pertinent brochures 
bulletin board displays showing training or “on-the-job” pictures 


Do we encourage counselors to send able students to our campuses for 
week-end hospitality 
to visit classes 
to participate in campus events 
to confer with staff members 


Do we suggest home economics graduates living or working in various 
communities as resource persons to the counselor as well as to students? 


Home Economists in Homemaking 


Could more of us take on the project of keeping in touch with home- 
making teachers, principals, and guidance counselors in junior and senior 
high schools? In one city, this group made the contacts with the schools. 
Then a college of home economics was asked to come with students and 
staff to present the scope of home economics and to be available for 
questions. In some schools, each section of the homemaking classes 
participated. In others, the students met in assembly. Then those who 
were interested continued in small discussion groups. Guidance coun- 


selors as well as students have participated in the sessions. 


Extension Service 


Do we encourage broad participation in career exploration to supple- 
ment the guidance available in our local communities? 

Do we meet with the guidance counselor and make ourselves available 
as resource persons in our respective counties? 


HEIB’s and Dietitians 


Do we supplement the information that guidance counselors have, to 
give added scope to home economics? 

Do we suggest that our facilities where we work be open on occasion 
to counselors, students, and parents so that they may see how we serve 
communities and families? 


All of us 


Do we convey our enthusiasm about home economics to guidance 


counselors? 


Do we help them to know the breadth of our participation in our 
respective communities as we work for the betterment. of families? 


LET’S EACH DO OUR SHARE. 


tion department; Mrs. Suzanne Fed- 
erer, Nannette Hoppe, and Nancy 
Simpson in the department of home 
management and family living; and 
Mary Stroup in the textiles and cloth- 
ing department. 

Dean Frances Zuill of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin received recogni- 
tion for her contribution not only to 
home economics but to rural life im- 
provement at the banquet of the 
Wisconsin Council of Agriculture 
Cooperatives. 

Dorothy Strong of the University 


visited the Robert A. Taft Sanitary 
Engineering Department of the United 
States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for consultation on methodology 
to be applied on a National Institutes 
of Health research project dealing 
with Clostridium perfringens in Ameri- 
can foods. 

Beatrice Donaldson of the Uni- 
versity presented a paper entitled 
“Research in Food Administration” at 
the American Dietetic Association 
meeting in Cleveland. 
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From the Editor’s Mail deals with the subject of money for copies with substantial discounts for 
rent from the point of view of the quantity orders. 


(Continued from page 4) average family. Copies are available 
from the publisher, the Channing L. A timely bulletin in connection with 
you achieve financial goals.” The Bete Co., Inc., Greenfield, Massa- the White House Conference on 
booklet is in scriptograph form and chusetts; 25 cents each for single Aging is “Filial Responsibility in the 
Modern American Family,” pub- 
lished by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. The 45-page pamphlet evalu- 
7 Y Cl ates the relations of adult children and 
or our asses.... their aging parents in the United States. 
It also comments on trends and re- 
search problems and analyzes the 
influence that social security programs 
have on filial relations. The pamphlet 
is for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 


k o 
Te rtile Handboo” 25 cents. 


¢ amemene Plays for Living, a division of the 
Family Service Association of America, 
has a repertory of nine plays for this, 
its second season. The plays are par- 
ticularly useful to lay members of 
civic bodies, social service and health 
agencies, PTA groups, mental health 
units, and churches. Copies of a 
leaflet describing the plays and giving 
information about how and where to 
purchase them may be obtained from 
Plays for Living headquarters at The 
Family Service Association of America, 
215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, 
New York. Current publications of 
the FSAA are listed in a catalog 
called “Books to Help Those Who 
Help,” available from the same 


address. 
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Two guides, Handbook for Stu- 
dent Teachers ($1.50) and Hand- 


108 pages $] 25 book for Supervising Teachers 
. a ($1.25), prepared for students in 


home economics education at the 
' University of Missouri, are available 
es Reference Shelf for the use of other groups of students 
; ind teachers involved in supervision. 
Here is a complete handbook written in easily understood language, , : ki 

: ; ; ] Both are 8% xX 11 inches in size and 
covering textiles from fiber through fabric. Designed to serve students, 
consumers, teachers, and all home economists who tell the fascinating 
story of today’s textiles. Prepared by members of the Textiles and 
Clothing Section of AHEA. 


spiral bound. They may be ordered 
from Lucas Brothers Publishers, 909 
Lowry, Columbia, Missouri. 


An interesting reference guide for 
the home on light bulbs and fluores- 
cent tubes has been made available 
by Westinghouse. Light Bulbs and 

American Home Economics Association Fluorescent Tubes is a 15-page 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. . Washington 9, D. C booklet containing comprehensive, 
nontechnical information on _prac- 
tically all types of light bulbs used 
f : in residential applications. Copies 
Price per copy $1.25. Discount of 10 per cent allowed to bookstores. are available at 10 cents each from 
Postage will be charged on billed orders. Westinghouse, Box 388, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 


Order from 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


d2nd ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
June 27-30. 1961 


MAIL EARLY 


MAIL EARLY 


(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 





. Reservation requests must be sent to the AHEA 
HOUSING BUREAU, c/o The Cleveland Convention 
and Visitors Bureau, 511 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 


13, Ohio. 


2. Please make all changes and cancellations through the 


HOUSING BUREAU. 


4. Single rooms are very limited. Your chances of 


securing accommodations at the hotel of your choice 
will be much better if your request calls for rooms 
to be occupied by two or more persons. 


. Be sure to list definite arrival and departure date and 


time. 


3. Room assignments will be made in order received. 6. Be sure to list all names of occupants of rooms. 





AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 

c/o The Cleveland Convention and Visitors Bureau 
511 Terminal Tower 

Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
session [_] 
Specify name of group 


(HEIB or EXTENSION) 











Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 
1. Preferred Hotels: 

First Choice Fourth Choice 

Second Choice Fifth Choice 

Third Choice Sixth Choice 


2. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 


ce 


Single room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate per room. 


per room. 


Twin bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate 


Rw HR 


Double bedroom(s) persons. Rate per room. 


‘R 


person(s). Rate per room. 


3. Date of Arrival Hour A.M. or P.M. 
(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p.m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise.) (If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend please notify the AHEA Housing Bureau promptly.) 


Parlor bedroom suite 


4. Date of Departure Hour A.M. or P.M. 


5. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 


NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY 


6. BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME 


Signed: 


(Company) 
(Street Address) 


(City and State) 


I am (please check) AHEA EXHIBITOR 


(over) 
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Hotel 


Auditorium 

Manger 

Olmsted 
 Pick-Carter 
Sheraton-Cleveland 
Statler-Hilton 


Lake Erie Motel 


Colonial House 
Sahara Motor Hotel 
Watson Motor Hotel 


ROOM RATES PER DAY 





Single Double Twin Studio Twin 


1315 E. 6th St. $ 6.00-10.50 $ 8.50-13.00 $13.50 

1802 E. 13th St. 6.75- 8.00 9.75-12.00 10.00-14.50 

Superior & E. 9th St. 5.00- 8.50 8.50-10.00 9.00-16.00 

Prospect & E. 9th St. 7.00-12.00 10.00-14.50 11.50-17.00 

Public Square 7.85-11.50 11.35-15.00 14.50-21.00 

Euclid Ave. & E. 12th St. 8.00-12.50 13.00-16.00 14.00-21.00 $17.00-30.00 


MOTELS 
(Approximately 5-8 Minutes from Public Auditorium by public transportation) 
1550 Superior Avenue $ 8.50 $11.00 $12.00-18.00 
(Approximately 15-20 Minutes from Public Auditorium by public transportation) 


3301 Euclid Avenue $ 8.00 $10.00 $14.00 
3201 Euclid Avenue 9.75-13.50 13.50-16.50 14.00-20.50 
3333 Euclid Avenue 9.75-12.50 17.00-19.50 


Suites 


28.00 
24.50-29.50 


27.50-50.50 
33.00-74.00 
28.00-59.00 





pecialty of the Tow Path House: Goffee Chiffon Pie 


...now sweetened with Sucaryl!l 


Sara Hervey Watts at 
The Tow Path House, New Hope, Pa 


with owner Walter Gellert 


The Tow Path House at New Hope is one of the 

Sus eaaenae of Bucks County, Pa. Ht Grawe Coffee Chiffon Pie as served at the Tow Path House 
knowing diners from the entire New York-Phila- 
delphia area. And here dieting diners enjoy dessert 
without aqualm... Coffee Chiffon Pie, sweetened 2 envelopes gelatin 2 tbsp. Sucaryl 3 eggs separated 
with Sucaryl, for example. Non-caloric Sucaryl 4 cup cold water Solution }4 tsp. cream of 


oF" A . aed Wk 4 - . 
adds only delicious sweetness . . . and you can’t 1 cup skim milk %4 tap. salt , ee. 
. . 14 cups boiling water 5 tsp. instant coffee 1 tsp. vanilla 
taste the difference! 


Makes 8 SeTUVLINZS — saves 776 calories 


Bake a 9-inch pie crust (use your own favorite recipe) and let it cool 
Soften gelatin in cold water. In top of double boiler, combine milk, 
hot water, Sucaryl, salt and water; bring to a boil. Beat egg yolks 
and add hot mixture slowly. Return to double boiler and cook until 


FREE! .. . Calorie-cutting Recipes with Sucary!! 
32 pages. Kitchen tested by Sara Hervey Watts! 
Simple, easy-to-follow. Now at your drug store, or write 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois, for ample 
quantities, plus free Sucary!l Samples ; thick. Remove from heat; stir in softened gelatin. Chill until partially 
set. Beat egg whites until foamy; add cream of tarter and vanilla; 
beat until soft peaks form. Fold into gelatin mixtufe gpd spoon into 


Suc; i 4 yl pie shell. Chill until firm. Garnish with toasted coconyt, if desired. 








Universit 
Att: Mr. Y Microfilms 


313 North First 
St 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Stevens Rice 


Fewer calories 
Same nutrients 


for woman 


Os years 


For the maintenance of health and well-being the recom- 
mended daily dietary allowances for “*Women, 65 years,” 
is lower in calories, yet is the same in essential nutrients 
as for younger age groups. A moderate reduction in 
dietary fat reduces the total calories. For those advising 


per cent of the total calories. Thus it is a moderate low-fat 
breakfast. As shown in the chart below, it provides for 
“Women, 65 years,” and for younger age groups about 
one-fourth of the recommended daily dietary allowances 
of protein, important B vitamins, and essential minerals. 


The lowa Breakfast Studies demonstrated that a we/ll- 
balanced, moderate low-fat basic cereal and milk break- 
fast was nutritionally efficient for the young and old alike. 


women in this age group about their diet, a basic cereal 
and milk breakfast as shown in the chart below merits 
consideration. Its fat content of 10.9 gm. provides 20 


Recommended Daily Dietary Allowances* and the Nutritional Contribution of a Basic Cereal 


and Milk Moderate Low-Fat Breakfast 


Menu: Orange Juice—4 oz.; 
Cereal, dry weight—1 oz.; 
Whole Milk—4 oz.; Sugar—I teaspoon; 
Toast (white, enriched)\—2 slices ; 
Butter—5 gm. (about | teaspoon); 
Nonfat Milk—8 oz. 





or Niacin Ascorbic 
Thiamine Riboflavin equiv. Acid 


ane Vitamin 
Calcium lron A 


Calories Protein 


Nutrients 





Totals supplied by 

Basic Breakfast 503 
Recommended Dietary 

Allowances— Women, 65 

Years (58 kg.—128 Ib.) 1800 


Percentage Contributed 
. by Basic Breakfast 27.9% 


20.9 gm. 0.532 gm. 2.7 mg. S5881.U. 0.46 mg. 0.80 mg. 7.36 mg. 65.5 mg. 


5000 I.U. 1.5 mg. 17 mg. 70 mg. 


118% 46.0% 


58 gm. 0.8 gm. 12 mg. 1.0 mg. 


36.0% 66.5% 22.5% 53.3% 43.3% 93.6% 





*The allowance levels are intended to cover individual variation 


Cereal Institute, Inc Breakfast Source Book 
5 among most normal persons as they live in the United States under 


Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc., 1959 
Food & Nutrition Bd.: Recommended Dietary Allowances, Revised 1958 
Natl. Acad. Sci.— Natl. Research Council Publication 589, 1958 
Wart. B. K.. and rv rrill, A. 2 Comp I j R office workers or others in sedentary occupations they are ¢ 

wrt bE ge “utes > ¢ SNPOSHLON OF FOOM—- Kaw, Adiustments must be made for variations in body size, age 
> ° Pro. oa - é de at < z ge, 
Processed, Prepared\U.S.D.A, Agriculture Handbook No. 8, 1950. physical activity, and environmental temperature 

Aw 


‘ CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


usual environmental stresses. Calorie allowances apply to 
individuals usually engaged in moderate physical activity. For 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 











